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Dr. Hatta Hopes Visit 
Will Strengthen Ties 
Between Tok 


Is Authorized to _ 
Discuss Thorny 
Reparations Issue 


Former Indonesian Vice 
President Mohammad Hat- 
ta arrived in Tokyo via 
PAA at 5:05 p.m. yester- 
day and immediately pled- 
ged to do all he could dur- 
ing his two-week visit to 
promote friendly relations 
between Japan and _ his 
country. 


As he arrived, hopes grew in 
official circles here that Dr. 
Hatta’s visit would prove to be 
the turning point in the years 
of fruitless talks that have been 
conducted between Jakarta and 


JAKARTA (Kyodo-UP)— 
The Indonesian Government 
Tuesday officially authorized 
former Vice President Mo- 
hammad Hatta to discuss 
the Japau-Indonesia war repa- 
rations issue during his To- 
kyo visit. Information Min- 
ister Sudibyo said that “policy 
directives” had been issued 
for the guidance of the for- 
mer No. 2 man in the Indo- 
nesian Government, The In- 
formaticn Minister indicated 
that it would be to the advan- 
tage of the Government if the 
former Vice President was 
fully prepared to present In- 
donesia’s case, 


Tokyo on the thorny war re- 
parations problem, 

Dr. Hatta, scheduled to see 
Foreign Minister Fujiyama to- 
day and meet with Prime Min- 


ister Kishi Tuesday, sidestepped 
questions by newsmen at the 


airport by saying that “repara- 
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Dr. Mohammad Hatta, former Vice-President of Indonesia, 
- arrived at Tokyo International Airport at 5:05 p.m. yesterday 
- aboard a PAA plane for a two-week stay in Japan. 

greeted at the airport by Foreign Vice Minister Katsumi Ohno. 
Left to right: Ohno, Hatta, Hatta’s 10-year-old daughter, Meutia 
Farida, Mrs. Hatta and M. Iskandar Ishaq, Indonesian consul 
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Peiping’s F uture 
Bright, Hatta Says 


‘By International News Service 
Dr. Mohammad Hatta, former Vice President of Indonesia, 
declared yesterday he was opposed to Japan’s proposed Asian 
Development Fund plan as a means of improving , Southeast 


Asian economy. 


instead, the Indonesian statesman said, he favored “bilateral 


tions is a problem to be solved 
by both governments,” 


He added, however, that “I'll 
be glad to do what I can to pro- 
mote friendly relations.” 

Dr. Hatta, who also refused 


with Red China’s leader Mao 
Tse-tung, was accompanied by 
an li-member suite that includ- 
ed his wife Rahmi 

daughter Meutia Farida, 10. 


Also traveling with the Indo- 
nesian statesman was Dr. Sud- 
jono, chief of the Indonesian 
Foreign Ministry’s Asian and 
Pacific Bureau. The fact that 
Dr. Sudjono flew to Hongkong 
to join Dr. Hatta before his de- 
parture for Tokyo—and appar- 
ently to brief him on the latest 
stand of the Jakarta Govern- 
ment on the reparations - issue 
—was noted as significant. 


Dr, Hatta told newsmen that 
he “came here on a iriendly 
visit in the spirit of the Ban- 
dung conference.” 


Turning to domestic Indone- 
sian problems, he said “there is 
some understanding between 
me and President Sukarno. We 
are in agreement in principle”, 


- He added, however, there is 
still some minor differences be- 
tween him and the President, 
(There have been reports that 
Dr. Hatta will be offered an 
important Government post 
upon his return home from To- 
Kyo). 

As the Indonesidn leader 
walked into the airport lobby, 
he was greeted by high Japa- 
nese officials headed by Foreign 
Vice Minister Katsumi Ohno; 
Ambassador 


and 


the foreign diplomatic corps; 
Indonesian Consul General M. 
iskander Ishaq, who was pres- 
ent with his entire staff, and 
about 200 Indonesians residing 
here, 


Top officials of the Liberal 
Democratic and Socialist par- 
ties were also present. 


During his stay here until 
Oct. 29, Dr. Hatta will be treat- 
ed as a Government guest. 


Pinay Wins Pledge 
Of MRP Support 


PARIS (AP)—Antoine  Pi- 
nay took a big step toward be- 
coming the 24th postwar Prem- 
jer of France Wednesday when 
the Catholic Popular Republi- 
cans (MRP) voted 43 to 29 to 
join his cabinet, 


They added certain condi- 
tions for their participation, 
What these were was not im- 
mediateiy known, | 
Pinay was due to see Preai- 
dent Rene Coty later Wednes- 
day. lu view of the promise of: 
MRP support he was expected 
to agree to go ahead with his 


government and might face 
a for . investiture . on 
Friday. at 


France Hit 
By Power, 
Gas Strikes 


PARIS (AP)—Electricity and 
gas strikes brought industry to 
a virtual halt throughout 
France Wednesday and plunged 
millions of Frenchmen into 
severe hardship. 

The walkout—scheduled to 
end Wednesday night—threw 
the nation into confusion in the 
midst of its most severe gov- 
ernment crisis since the war. 

It came on the eve of threa- 
tened nationwide demonstra- 
tions whipped up by the power- 
ful French Communist Party. 

‘The strike, about 90 per cent 
effective, had an immediate 
paralyzing effect on the Paris 
area and other major French 
cities.” 


The vast Paris network of 
Metro (subway) lines and sub- 
urban electric trains ground to 
a hait, preventing millions of 
workers from reaching their 
places of employment, 

At the channel port city of 
Le Havre, dockers, metal and 
hospital workers joined the elec- 
tricity and gasmen to bring 
about a general strike. : 

The French Interior Ministry 
which runs the nation’s police 
services, was increasingly con- 
cerned about continuing threats 
by the\ Communist Party to 
bring millions out in the street 
Thursday to demonstrate for 


peace in rebellion-torn Algeria. 


agreements between two coun- 
tries.” 


“I would rather see Japan 
and Indonesia make their own 
agreements,” Hatta stated. 


The infiuential Indonesian, 
who just concluded a three- 
week visit to the Chinese main- 
land, said in an exclusive inter- 
view while en route to Tokyo 
from Hongkong he believes Red 
China “needs peace because of 
her sincere desire to recon- 
struct.” ., 


Hatta predicted Communist 
China will become “a great eco- 
nomic power in the long run.” 

He also urged the admission 
of Red China into the United 
Nations, ' 

While in Japan, he‘ said, he 
would not discuss the touchy 
reparations question because 
this subject “should be dealt 
with on a Government level.” 

While in Red China, Hatta 
talked with party boss Mao Tse- 
tung and other top Red lead- 
ers. 


He said he was not carrying 
any “official messages” from 
Red Chine to either Japan or 
Indone:’:, but said he will 
make, a verbal report to Presi- 
dent Sukarno on his return to 
Indonesia. 

Dr,. Hatta emphasized that 
as. reconstruction continues, 
China will become more and 
more strong economically. 

“It is necessary to bring this 
great nation (Red China) into 
the U.N. You cannot let this 
nation stand alone outside. 
That has always been my opin- 
ion and the opinion of my coun- 
try, and my visit to China only 


359,000 Mine, 


oi|miners were 


strengthened this. opinion.” | 


Ship, Steel 
Workers to 
Strike Today 


About 200,000 Japanese coal, 
scheduled to 
launch a strike of indefinite 
duration from early this morn- 
ing when also 100,000 iron and 
steel workers and 59,000 ship- 


S 


Dulles Tells Russians © 
U.S. Will Blast 
If Reds Attack 


oviet 


Turkey 


building workers were to begin 
24 to 48-hour strikes. 


Members of a fourth private 
union—the 68,000-man Nippon 
Express Workers Union—were 
scheduled to hold workshop 
rallies today and will stage 4 
48-hour walkout from Saturday. 


These four unions are all affi- 
liated to Sohyo, the countrys 
biggest trade union federation, 
and today’s strike wave will 
autumn labor 


climax. 

Other Sohyo-affiliated unions, 
including the National Railway 
Locomotive Engineers Union, 
began a slowdown offensive 
Tuesday. 


Shipbuilding and coal mine 
operators have refused to meet 
the wage demands of the Japan 
Coal Miners Union (Tanro), and 
the National Shipbuilding 
Workers Union, and late last 
night it was clear that the 
strikes could not be averted, 


The Federation of Economic 
Organizations (Keidanren) is 
scheduled to hold an emergency 
meeting today and later an- 
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nounce that the industry can- ee — 


not meet the wave of new wage 
demands. 


The four private unions yes- 
terday issued a joint statement 
condemning “the erroneous 
labor policy and low-wage poli- 
cy of the Government and the 
Federation of Economie Organi- 
zations.” 


A total of 13 major mine chap- 
ters will strike from today to 
press their demands for a 10-30 
per cent raise of retirement al- 
lowances. 

The Nippon Express union is 
demanding an average pay hike 
of ¥2,000 per month. 

The workers of Yawata, Fuji, 
Japan Steel Tube, and Sumi- 
tomo Metal, affiliated with the 
Federation of Iron and Steel 
Workers Unions, were sched 
uled to launch a 48-hour strike 
today. Their strike will be 
joined by the unions of Kobe 
Steel Manufacturing Co. and 
two other smaller unions of 
iron-steel workers. 

The iron-steel workers unions 
submitted demands for ¥2,000- 
3,000 pay increases, but have 
not yet received any reply from 
the management, 

Thirteen trade unions affiliat- 
ed with the National Ship 
building Workers Unions, in- 
cluding the unions of Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding (Nagasaki), Mitsu- 
bishi Japan Heavy ‘ndustry 
(Kobe), Japan Steel Tube 
(Tsurumi), and Kawasaki Ship- 
building (Kobe), were scheduled 
to begin a 24-hour strike at 8 
a.m, today. They are demand- 
ing wage increases of Y¥1,600- 

The companies. have offered 
wage hikes ranging between 
¥400 and ¥700. 


Welcome for Kishi 
Voiced by Menzies 


CANBERRA (AP)—Japanese 
Prime Minister Kishi will ar- 
rive in Melbourne Nov. 29 on 
an officiai visit and leave Can- 
berra for Tokyo Dec. 5, Prime 
Minister Robert G. Menzies an- 
nounced in a press statement 
Wednesday, 

“The Australian Government 
will ve glad to welcome Kishi 
to Australia,” said Menzies. 
“He is leader of an important 
Pacific country having a large 
number of interests in common 
with Australia, — | 


Research Council Told 


Constitution ‘Forced’ Upon Japan 


Tatsuo Sato, former director 
of the Legislative Bureau, claim- 
ed yesterday that the present 
Constitution was “forced” upon 
Japan by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters. 

Sato was one of the Japariese 
Government’ officials who took 
part in the legislation of the 
war-renouncing Constitution in 
1946. 

Sato told a meeting of the 
Constitution. Research Council 
that Gen. MacArthur's head- 
quarters rejected in whole the 
draft of a Japanese plan submit- 
ted to the headquarters for ap- 
proval. 

He said the headquarters then 
forced on the Government a 
draft calling for total renufricia- 
tion of war and armaments and 
the abolition of the peerage sys- 
tem, 
The Constitution Research 
Council, holding its fourth 
plenary session, had summoned 
Sato to hear from him reports 
on-the development-of negotia 
tions on constitutional revision 


‘eh > SCAP headquarteps. 


Sato said the Japanese Gov- 


a 


ernmen., headed by the late 
Kijuro Shidehara, received a 
suggestion from MacArthur’s 
headquarters to revise the Con- 
stitution in October 1945, 


The Government then -pre- 
sented “a tentative revision 
draft” to the headquarters. 


In February the following 
year, Brig. Gen. Courtenay 
Whitney rejected the Japanese 
draft plan in its entirety un- 
der instructions of Gen, Mac- 
Arthur and presented a copy of 
a plan drafted by the headquar- 
ters, 

Sato said Whitney then urged 
the Japanese officials to sub- 
mit at an early date a revision 
plan embodying the same 
principles and form as the 
American plan, 

He said the American plan 
was literally “shocking” to the 
Japatniese officials because it 
was utterly different from the 
Japa plan, 

Thé Government “sounded 


the heagiquarters” on several 
joe jons: to see if there was, 


’ * wi 


. 


still room for having the Amer- 
ican plan altered to compromise 
with the Japanese plan, . but 
what Japan proposed was re- 
jected except for the legislative 
system, Sato. said. 

Under the circumstances, the 
Government was forced to sub- 
mit a Japanese plan which 
differed from the American plan 
only in some of the wordings. 

Sato said he believed the main 
reason for this haste was that 
Gen. MacArthur wanted to 
forestall the activities of the 
Far East Commission, which 
Was about to start its functions 
then, by establishing a fait ac- 
compli, 

The council yesterday decid- 
ed to ask the House of Rép- 
résentatives to make availabie 
the secret minutes of the de- 
funct Lower House Imperial 
Constitution Revision Subcom- 
mittee, 3 

The Lower House is expected 
to decide its attitude on the 
matter during the extraordinary 


Crown Pr 


eceives the tribute of delegates and 
the 12th world congress of the Junior Chamber International. He 
at the initial session of the conference, which is to last until 
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Secretary Says 
Moscow or Syria 
May Start War 


WASHINGTON (AP)— 
Secretary of State Dulles 
said Wednesday the Unit- 


e @| ed States must be on guard 
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Crown Prince Sees 
Jaycee Meet Open 
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of 
was a special guest of honor 
next Sunday. 


observers at the opening 


the Junior Chamber Intéernation- 


al got under way in Tokyo yesterday with a host of attending 
dignitaries led by Crown Prince Akihito. 

This is the first time the Jaycees have held their interna 
tiqhabmieeting in Japan. Fifty nations are represented. . > 


West Still 
Superior to 
Reds: Nixon 


SAN FRANCISCO (Kyodo- 
UP)—Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon assureG the Free 
World Tuesday that it still has 
greater military strength than 
the Communist bloc, despite 
Sputnik, But he warned that 
the Russian satellite should ~ >t 
be dismissed as a mere scientific 
stunt, 

Nixon told the Internation- 
al Industrial Development .Con- 
ference representing 57 mations 
that: | 

Maintenanc ci 
of military su-#il 
periority “must lil 
always take pri-#m 
ority over theme 
understandab | e iim 
desire to reduce Eg ha 
our taxes.” is, 

American in- "7% 
dustry should # oa sce, 
double or triples 4 ge 
its current rate: HSS 
of $4,000 million Nixon 
in investments abroad over the 
next 10 years. 

The Reciprocal Trade Law, 
which expires next June 30, 
should be extended for five 
years, in place of the one to 
three year renewals which Con- 
gress has voted in. the past, 


Nixon said it was time to set 
the record - straight about 
Sputnik because of “loose talk” 
that it had changed the balance 
of military power, 


“Militarily the Soviet Union 
is not one bit stronger than it 
was before the satellite was 
launched” He said. “The Free 
World remains stronger mili- 
tarily than the Communist 
world, And we can meet and 
defeat any potential enemy who 
might dare to launch an attack. 

“The only major military 
sighificance of this event is that 
the Soviet Union demonstrated 
again what we had known 
before—that they had develop- 
ed the capacity to fire a missile 
a great number of miles, 

“But at the same time we 
could make no greater mistake 
than to brush off this event as 
a scientific stunt of» more 
significance to.the man in the 
moon than to men on. earth. 
We have had a grim and 
timely remirider of a truth we 
must never overlook—that the 
Soviet Union has developed a 
scientific and industrial capacity 
of great magnitude.” 


Fujiyama Schedules 


Stumping in Nagoya. 
Foreign Minister Fujiyama is 
scheduled to leave Tokyo on 
Saturday for a stumping tour 
in Gifu and Nagoya, . He is 
scheduled to return to Tokyo 


Diet scheduled to open Nov, 1.; 


} Sunday night, 


| A crowd of about 
cluding, besides, the 
Japanese Government officials 
and representatives of the dip- 
lomatic corps, witnessed the 
opening of the conference at the 
Sankei Hall. Foreign Minister 
Fujiyama and Deputy Prime 
Minister -Mitsujiro Ishii were 
among the speakers. 


Special messages were read 
from 10 heads of state or gov- 
ernment chiefs, including Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, 


The ceremonial opening began 
with the Japanese national an- 
them, Then  Reijiro  Hat- 
tori, congress director,  in- 
troduced the guests and Tsu- 
tomu Akata of Pan American 
World Airways introduced the 
chief foreign delegates, 


Yoshio Miwa, president of 
the Japan Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, in his welcome 
address said the Jaycee 
organization offers young men, 
who. will be the leaders of the 
future, an opportunity to dis- 
cover at first hand their merits 
and failings by comparison 
with others, 


He. said through the Jaycee 
young men develop. mutual un- 
derstanding and reliance which 
leads to cooperative action and 
ultimately to the welfare of 
mankind and world peace. 


The people of a_ particular 
nation, by watching the activ}- 
ties of Jaycees in all parts of 
the world, will gain enlignten- 
ment that will result in closer 
affinity to other countries, he 
said, 

fra D. Kaye, world , Jaycee 
president, said: “This is a 
breath-taking challenge. Never 
have young men had a greater 
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New Tests Seen 
At Christmas Is. 


LONDON (AP) —The 
News Chronicle said Wed- 
nesday Britain will carry 
out a new series of H-bomb 
tests over Christmas Island 
this winter. 

It said: “The H-bombers 
will drop three or more H- 
| bombs each, equal to more 
than a million tens of TNT. 

“But the bombs will be 
| -@esigned as warheads for 
iitercontinental rockets,” 


Syria Seeks 
U.N. Debate 
On ‘Threats’ 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
(AP)—Syria Wednesday for- 
mally requested the U.N, Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider alleg- 
ed threats to its security. 


The move will open the way 
for a full airing of the Turkish- 
Syrian border tension. Each 
side has accused the other of 
threatening peace by massing 
troops along their common fron- 
tier, 


The proposal for the debate 
was in the form of a letter ask- 
ing that a new item be added to 
the agenda of the 82-nation as- 
sembly entitled “Threats to the 
Peace and Security of Syria.” 
The title did not refer to Tur- 
key by name. — 

The letter requested the es- 
tablishment of an impartial 
U.N. committee to investigate 
the alleged threats. 

The. action here followed a 
sharp deterioration of the situa- 
tion within the last few days. 
In Damascus Tuesday, the 
Syrian Foreign Ministry sum- 
moned foreign diplomats and 
presented a deciaration that 
Turkey intends to “launch a 
premeditated action against 
Syria.” 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 
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Earlier, Egyptian reinforce- 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 3 


Japan lost a mystery yester- 
day and the International Police 
in Paris an assignment, 


But though “The Case of the 
Fast-Traveling Yen” turned out 
to be no mystery, it had kept 
the Metropolitan Police busy 
and thinking and thinking for 
several days until a kill-joy offi- 
cial late last night advised this 
nation’s fingerprinting special- 
ists to relax. 

These were the acts in the 
once hair-raising clue-less 
drama: 

1. A few days ago it was re- 

vealed that last Oct. 1 there pop- 
ped up in Hongkong “millions 
of yen” of the new ¥5,000 notes 
issued for the first time in To- 
kvo on the same day. The To- 
kyo banks opened at 9 a.m. The 
notes started circulating in 
Hongkong at 4 a.m. 
2. Jt was established that no 
reguiar flights had left Tokyo 
for Hongkong after 9 a.m. on 
that day. | 

3. So how did the notes get 


}there? Sputnik was still earth- 


Yen Case Proves No Mystery; 
Baffled Police Here Can Relax 


bound at that time, but it cer- 
tainly looked as if some smart 
crook had used at least a flying 
saucer. 


4. The Bank of Japan yester- 
day noon announced that no 
money was missing in their 
vaults. Yesterday afternoon it 
was established that the money 
that cropped up in Hongkong 
was authentic; not counterfeit. 

5. At 8 p.m. _ yesterday, 
Kyodo News Service announced 
that the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment had decided to appeal 
to Interpol in Paris for help. 

6. Shortly after midnight 
the curtain goes down. Deputy 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Elichi 
Tanaka is quoted as telling re- 
porters that “the mystery has 
been solved... ” 

The solution, Tanaka said, 
was that the ¥5,000 notes “were 
ehanneled in advance through 
the legal routes of city banks.” 

But mystery lovers felt ‘a let- 
down after all the excitement 
about nothing-missing-in-the- 
bank-vaults and no-flights-that- 


day. , ! 
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Sinik and 


against the possibility of 
an attack by Syria and 
Russia against Turkey. 


Dulles said that in event of 
such an attack the United States 
leave the Soviet 


Along with his grim warning, 
Dulles said he thinks an out- 
break of war in the Middle East 
is unlikely, largely because of 
the United Nations’ focus of at- 
tention on the area. 


At his first news conference 


Min about six weeks Dulles said 


on the subject of Russia's Sput- 
intercontinental mis- 
siles that he thinks the Soviets 
may be ahead of the United 
States in this area of weapons, 


that the United States now has 
and will have marked military 
superiority over the Russians, 
in part because of this nation’s 
lead in heavy bombers. 


In five or ten years, Dulles 
said, missiles may be the deci- 
sive weapon and it is important 
for the United States to’ push 
ahead in this field. | 


Dulles described Russla’s suc- 
cessful launching of the first 
earth satellite as a useful thing 
because he said it arouses the 
whole country and Congress to 


Dulles assured American al- 
lies the United States would 
never make a deal with Russia 
to split up the world. 

Any such deal eventually 
would be disastrous for the 
United States because it would 
lose America all its allies. 

Dulles spoke scornfully of 
the value of agreement with 
Russia. Thus far, he said, 
there never has been any real 
meeting of minds between So- 
viet and Western leaders, no 
matter what was written down 
on paper. 

Words seem to mean ore 
thing to the Russians and some- 
thing else to the Western coun- 
tries, he said. For example, he 
continued, the Russians are 
ready to pledge never to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

But the Soviets explain what 
they did in crushing the Hun- 
garian revolt, Dulles said, as 
noninterference, 

Dulles also singled out the 
Middle East as an area where 
Russia has been trying to 
make an exclusive deal with 
the United States. 

The Soviets want a kind of 
Russian-American protectorate 
over this region, said Dulles. 
At the same time they want the 
West to stop sending defense 
weapons to Middle East coun- 
tries from Pakistan to North 
Africa but won't curb Soviet 
weapons shipments, 

Firmly ruling out any such 
Mideast deal with Russia, 
Dulles said the Arab countries 
and other nations want” in- 
dependence and the right to 
manage their own affairs, 


West’s Socialists 
Cool to K’chev Bid 


LONDON (AP)—Leaders of 
Western Europe’s socialists 
turned a cold shoulder Wednes- 
day to Nikita S. Khrushchev's 
invitation for an alliance 
against alleged U.S.-Turkish 
threats to attack Syria. 

Khrushchev’s - appeal was 
made in almost identical letters 
to seven West European socia- 
list parties. 

Socialist leaders in and out 
of power received the overture 
coolly. 

British Labor Party Leader 
Hugh Gaitskell hurried to No. 
10 Downing Street to talk with 
Conservative Prime Minister 
Macmillan. Gaitskell then sent 
Russia a note saying that~it 
should go to the United Na- 
tions if it wished to argue its 
charges. 

The London Daily Heald, the 
Labor Party newspaper, des- 
cribed the Khrushchev. appeal 
as insincere and objected to its 
being made over the heads of 


governments to opposition 
parties. | 
Reactions also were un- 


favorable in Norway and Den- 
mark, which have _ socialist 
governments, 


But he declared emphatically | 


the importance of the missiles 
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-Movies in Review 


‘E scapade in J apan’ 


By DONALD RICHIE 


-Among the various foreign 
films made in Japan, RKO’s 
“Escapade in Japan” is about the 
best, though to say so is, of 
course, to damn with faint 
praise. - Still, it shows a lot of 
the country; it has a story which 
is not too improbable; and it 
treats the Japanese with a res- 
pect not always shown by prior 
firms. | 

A small American boy on his 
way to visit his parents in To- 
kyo gets picked up by a fishing 
boat after the plane he is in 
crashes, and is taken to a small 

rt on the Inland Sea, He has 

come fast friends with the 
little Japanese boy on the boat 
and when the latter overhears 
his parents planning to call] the 
police, he at once decides they 
will put his new friend in jail. 

So they run away with both 
pairs of parents following, and 
make a grand tour of the Kan- 
sai 

That the tour was apparently 
arranged by the Japan Travel 
Bureau is perhaps one of the 
weaknesses of the film. They 
end up having done Kyoto and 
Nara with a thoroughness that 
would make the average tourist 
most envious, but the scrambl- 
ing from one national treasure 
to the rest is fairly well-motivat- 
ed by a rather intelligent script 
which, if not strong on logic, 
at least stays well within the 
realm of probability. 

Not that there aren't weak- 
nesses and massive vulgarities. 
Producer-director Arthur Lubin 
is occasionally just a bit too 
cute and his infants emerge a 
shade too precocious. Yet, at 
the same time, his intentions 
are so obviously good that one 
ean forgive a lot. Particularly 


when he gives us scenes like 


ss 


Two boys lost in Japan are 
John Provost and Roger Naka- 
gawa in this scene from RKO's 
“Msecapade in Japan,” now 
playing at Theater Tokyo. 


the parents confronting each 
other, each not knowing a word 
of the other’s language and yet 
determined to be polite. 


Perhaps the real saving grace 
of the film is that it is so good- 
natured that it refuses to con- 
cern_itself with anything more 
important than two runaway 
boys. International relations, 
the twain of East and West not 
meeting, and the problem of one 
world are left to meander their 


own separate ways. John Pro- 


vost and Roger Nakagawa are 
both nice little boys and we in- 
terest ourselves only in them. 

And the result, despite an air 
of the amateur, despite coyness 
and some tourism, is warm, in- 
gratiating and entertaining. 
opened yesterday at the Theater 
Tokyo, 
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modern Jésus Christ and 


Mary Magdalene is Peter Vaneck and Melina Mercouri in 


“Celui Qui Doit Mourir,” opening Saturday at Togeki. 


‘Celui Qui Doit Mourir’ 


By FOUMY SAISHO 


In “Celul Qui Doit Mourir”, 
openin Saturday at Togeki, 
Jules Dassin has created a uni- 
gue film whose qualities are 
more complex than any of his 
previous studies of violence 
(the Naked City, Rififi, Brute 
Force). 


The uniqueness doés not, 
however, lie in just the fact 
that such different elements as 
religion, humanism and the 
spirit of resistance are thrown 
in together, but the way Das 
sin approaches them with the 
wine-taster’s shrewdness for 
flavor. Though ostentatiously 
religious and conspicuously 
humanistic, there are reasons 
to suspect that the picture is 
in reality neither. 

“Celui Qui Doit Mourir” is 
Dassin’s adaptation of “Le 
Christ Recrucifie,” the famous 
work of the Greek novelist Ni- 
‘kos Kazantzaki, about the resis- 
tance movement of the Greeks 
against the Turks after the war 
ending in the tragic defeat of 
Greece in 1921. Dassin simpli- 
fies the monumental original 
story into a rélatively simple 
epic: the time is 1922, the place 
a small Greek village in Asia 
Minor under Turkish occupa- 
tion. Though war’s ravages are 
visible, the village is in good 
order and above all peaceful. 
The people have something to 
eat and life goes on normally. 

But a closer look would re 
veal that this apparent peace 
and order has been dearly pur- 
chased by the four village eld- 
ers who play fawning sycophant 
to the Turkish occupation com- 
mander (Gregoire Aslan). These 
four—Father Grigoris (Fernand 
Ledoux), the rich man Pat- 
riarcheas (Gert Frobe), the vil 
lage usurer (Dimos Starenios) 


and the school master (Teddy 
Bilis)—are the actual rulers of 
the village, and the bald-headed, 
sluggish Turk is but a figure 
head who is ordinarily left to 
his good wine and immoralities. 

The monotony of the com- 
placeant village life is broken 
one day when Father Grigoris 
announces the cast for the Pas- 
sion play to be staged during 
saint’s day in the coming year. 
Jesus, according to the decision, 
is to be played by the village 


shepherd Manolios (Peter Va- 


Servais’ Father Gotis can afford 
to be more sanctimonious be- 
cause his people are in real de 
stitution. But clearly there is 
no particular reverence toward 
either party in Dassin's idea of 
the clergy. 

The drama he enacts out of 
this conflict is a cinematic mas- 
terpiece, full of memorable shots 
(by Jacques Natteau) in black 
and white CinemaScope. The 
concluding scene in which the 
hunted and cornered group bar- 
ricade themselves for their final 
and futile resistance against 
overwhelming forces is wonder- 
ful in its concentrated force 
and eloquently expressed sense 
of dedication. 


neck), Saint Peter by the mail- 
man (Rene Lefevre), Saint Ja- 
cob by the restaurateur (Lucien 
Raimbourg), Saint John by Mi- 
chelis (Maurice Ronet), the son 
of the wealthy Patriarcheas, 
Mary Magdalene by an ill-reput- 
ed young widow Katerina (Me- 
lina Mercouri of the Greek 
Stage) and Judas by the village 
saddier (Roger Hanin). 


The irony is, these characters, 
in the later development of the 
story, come to play their stage 
roles, making life their own 
Passion play. Things come to 
a head when an army of bed- 
raggied war refugees led by 
their priest-leader Father Fotis 
(Jean Servais) arrive from an- 
other war-torn Greek village 
asking for shelter. 


Father Grigoris considers it 
politically unwise to accept 
them and refuses their entry 
into the village, and thus begins 
a stark confrontation of two op- 
posing wills, both motivated by 
the passionate will to live and 
su>vive at whatever cost, 

Both priests rationalize their 
positions in the name of God’s 
will, Father Grigoris declaring 
himself as the defender of the 
peace and order of his village 
entrusted to him by God. Jean 


Announcements 


THE FRANCO-JAPANESE INSTI- 
TUTE will sponsor a lecture by Mr. 
Michel Beurdeley on “La Porcelaine 
Chinoise de Gout Europeen” (in 
French) on Friday, Oct. 18 at 5:30 
p.m. Everyone welcome, The reg- 
ular weekly meeting will be held 
on Saturday, Oct. 19 at 6:30 p.m. 
Father Van Straelen, professor at 
Nanzan University, will give a lec- 
ture entitled “Introduction to Con- 
temporary Existentialism” (in 
Japanese), 15 Funagawara-cho, Shin- 
juku-ku Tel, 33-1014, 


STAR OF THE ORIENT. Chapter 
No, 2, Order of the Eastern Star. 
will hold its monthly initiation on 
Thursday, Oct. 17 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Yokohama Masonic Temple. All 
members of the order are cordially 
invited to attend. For further infor- 
mation contact Mrs. Richard Ro- 
mane, worthy matron, Yokohama 2- 
5291, or Miss Lyn Fleischmann, To- 
kyo 2636-3256. 

THE YOKOHAMA COUNTRY 
and Athletic Club: Mondays at 8 
p.m.: Scottish reels and country 
dancing. Wednesdays: Ballet lessons 
at 4 p.m. Thursday, Oct. 17: Movie 
“Above Us the Waves” Columbia 
film, with John Mills, John Gregson, 
Donald Sinden, at 8:30 p.m. Fridays: 
Bridge at 8 p.m. Saturday, Oct. 19: 
Bingo at 8:30 p.m Lunch and 
dinner served daily. 


5|5:05—Journey Into Melody, 


—RADIO— 


Thursday, Oct. 17 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 


| wtws: Every hour on the hour. 
;16:05—Rise and Shine, 6:35—Rise and 


Shine, 7:10~—Morning Meditations, 
7:15—Rise and Shine, 8:05—House 


Party, 8:30—The Breakfast Club, 


9:05—My Little Margie, §:30—Ro- 
bert ©. Lewis. 

10:05—Turn Back the Clock, 10:30— 
Dise Jockey Jury, 11:05—Morning 
Melodies, 11:15—Koffee Klatsch, 
11:30—Honshu Hayride, 12:15-— 
Noon Tunes, 1:05—Just Entertain- 
ment, 1:15—Fred Waring. 


£11:30—Man About Music, 2:05—Ma- 


tinee Concert, 3:05——Weekday 
Theater, 3:15—Behind the Story, 
3:30--Songs of the Islands, 3:50— 
Waltz Time, 4:05—Space Patrol, 
4:30—-Matinee. 

5 :30-—~ 


Music Amigos, 5:40—Man About 
Town, 5:55—Weather Forecast, 6:15 
-—~President’s News Conference, 
6:40—Spotlight on Sports, 6:45— 
Music by Rex Kury. 

7:05—Front and Center, 7:30—Con- 
trasts in Music, 8:05—Stuart Fos- 
ter Show, 8:30-—-Bill Goodman 
Show, $:05—Melachrino Strings, 
9:15—Buddy Weed Show, 9:20— 
CBS Radio Workshop, 9:55—It’s 
New. 

10:05—-Air Express, 11:05—Basically 
Sound, 11:30—One Night Stand. 

Friday, Oct. 11 

12:05—-Henry Morgan, 12:30—Show- 
case, 1:05—One o'Clock Jump, 
1:30-—-Mystery Time, 2:05—Ebony 
and Ivory. 

2:30—-Nocturnelle, 3:05—Musie for 
Everyone, 4:05—Dawn Patrol, 5:05 
-—Five by Five at 5:05, 5:15—Barn- 
yard Jamboree. 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JOZ, JOZ2, JOZ3 (3,925 6,055 & 
9595 Kes) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 

MATINEE PROGRAM 


$:05-8:30-—-Overture, Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart), Gui & Glynde- 
bourne Festival Orch.; Prelude & 
Liebestod, from “Tristan und 
Isolde” (Wagner), 
London Philharmonic, (AK)* 


+} $:30-9:00—Piano Sonata No. 8 in E 


fiat major (Prokofiev), Yuri Bu- 
kov, (AB)* 
12:30-1:00—-Popular Music. (AK) 
4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR)* 
EVENING PROGRAM 
6:00-6:30—-Excerpts from Opera, 
“Cosi fan tutte” (Mozart), Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus & Orch. 


(JOZ)* 

6:00-6:30—Latin American Music. 
(QR) 

6:20-6:25—Current Topics, Lewis 
Bush. (AB) 


6:25-6:55—Popular Music. (KR)* 
7:30-8:00—New Popular Hits: (QR)* 
9:00-9:30—Jazz Game. (QR) 
9:30-10:00—-Sonata in A major, 
“Arpeggione” (Schubert), Hun- 
garian Rhapsody (Popper), Shuya 
Matsushita (cello) & Hiroshi 
Tamura (piano). (LF) 
11:10-11:30—Popular Music. (AK)* 
11:40-11:57—-Frank Sinatra Album. 
(AK)* 
11:45-12:00—English Feature Hour: 
Japan Times News, others. (JOZ) 
12:05-1:15—Double Concerto in A 
minor (Brahms), Isaac Stern (vio- 
lin) & Leonard Rose (cello) with 
Walter & New York Philharmo- 
nic; Piano Concerto No. 3 in D 
minor (Rachmaninov), Emil Gilels 
with Cluytens & Paris Conserva- 
toire Orch. (QR)* 


Rodzinski &. 


News; 12:20 Request Time: 12:45 
-—History of Jazz (16). (KR)* 


JOAK-TV 

7:00-7:10—News, 7:10-7:15—Weather, 
7:25-7 :40—Soprano Solo by Masako 
Toda, 11:10-11:50 — Elementary 
School Hour, 12:00-12:15—News, 
12:15-12:35-—-Vocal Solo by Junko 
Mori, Others. 

12:35-1:00-——-Talk on Autumn Acces- 
sories, 1:00-1:23 — Middle Schoo) 
Hour, 1:23-1:33 — Local Report 
(Saitama Prefecture): Osaka 
Local; (Japanese Dance) ““Kamo- 
gawa Odori.” 

6:00-6:10—Cartoon Movie, 6:10-6:40— 
Drama, 5:40-6:57—Sportse Graph, 
7:00-7:10-—News, 7:10-7:30—Movie 
Short, 7:30-8:00—U.S. Movie “I 
Love Lucy,” 8:30-9:00—Songs by 
Toshie Kusunoki. : 

9:00-9:30—-Serial Drama, 9:30-10:00— 
Talk on Medicine, 10:00-10:15— 


News. 
JOAX-NTV 

6:25-6:40——-Morning Melodies, 6:45- 
6:50—Puppet Drama, 7:00-7:18— 
News, 7:18—-Weather, 8:00-8:18— 
News, 12:00-12:15—News, 12:15- 
12:45—Tango (Songs by Ranko 
Fujisawa), 12:45-10:00—Wormen's 
News. 

1:00-1:15—-Cooking Memo, 1:40-2:10—~ 
Autumr Kimono Fashion Show, 
2:10—Movie Guide, 6:00-6:10—Mai- 
nichi News, 6:15-6:45—U.S. Movie 
“Adventures of Kit Carson” (in 
Japanese), 6:45-6:55 — “Todoroki 
Sensei”. 

6:55-7 :00—International News, 7:00- 
7:12—News Flashes, 7:15-7:30— 
Rhythm Express, 7:30-8:00—World 
Melodies, 8:00-8:30—U.S. Movie 
“Robin Hood” (Black Five) (in 
Japanese), 8:30-9:00—Drama. 

9:00-9:12—-Today's Events, 9:12-9:15 
~—Cartoon News, 9:15-9:45—Talk 
With Musei Tokugawa, Shinichiro 
Watanabe, Others, 9:45-10:00——Fa- 
vorite Performance by Hanshiro 
Iwai, Others. 

10:00-10:06—Sports News, 10:15-10:45 
—U.S. Movie “Meet Corliss Ar- 
cher”, 10:45-11:00—Telenews, 

JOKR-TV 

11:10-11:20—-Today’s Topics, 11:20- 
11:550—TV Women’s School, 11:50- 
11:56—Home Quiz, 12:00-12:15— 
Telenews, 12:15-12:40 — Acrobat 
aud Songs, 12:40-1:00—Notes for 
Women, : 

1:15-1:30—Tonight Menu, 5:25-5:50— 
British -Movie, 6:15-6:45—Adven- 
ture Detective Drama, 6:50-7:00— 
Yomiuri News, 7:00-7:30—U.S. Mo- 
vie “Superman” (in Japanese), 
8:00-8:30—Drama “Buchan Sen- 
Sensei’. 

$:30-9:00—Samurai Drama “Kurama 
Tengu”, 9:00-9:15 — Vaudeville, 
9:15-9:45—Drama “Aijo Mono- 
gatari”’, 9:45-9:55—News, 9:55-10:00 
—Sports News, 10:00-10:30—Samu- 
rai Drama “Chushingura no Hito- 
bito”’, 


—SCREEN— 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Badlands 
of Montana (Rex Reason. Keith 
Larson), 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Let’s Be 
Happy (Tony Martin, Vera Ellen), 
6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

PERSHING HEIGHTS: Bernardine 
(Pat Boone, Terry Moore), 6:30 & 
8:30 p.m. 

GRANT HEIGHTS: Jeanne Eagles 
(Kim Novak, Jeff Chandler), 6:30 
& 8:30 p.m. 

NORTH CAMP DRAKE: Beau 
James (Bob Hope, Paul Douglas). 

GAJOEN KANKO HOTEL: This 
Could be the Night (Jean Sim- 


12:15-1:15—English Hour: 12:15~ mons, Paul Douglas), 2 p.m. 


Bae Radio - TV - Screen - Stage 


GINZA ZENSENZA: Island in the 
Sun; Gerden of Evil; 10:05, 2:95, 
6:06, Until Oct, 18. 

GOTANDA CENTRAL: Island in 
The Sun; Garden of Evil; 10:45, 
2:42, 6:44, Until Oct. 18. 

GINZA CONY: The Lenely Man 11, 
2:20, 6, Until Oct. 17. 

HIBIVYA THEATER: The Prince and 
the Showgirl, 11:30, 2:20, 5:20, 7:49, 
(Sundays, 10, 12:20, 2:45, 5:20, 7:34) 

IMPERIAL THEATER: Seven 
Wonders of the World. 10 a.m 
Sunday, 1, 4, 7. 

MARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: Inter- 
rupted Melody, 10:30, 12:45, 3, 5:15, 


7:30. 

MARUNOUCH] SHOCHIKU: Lust 
for Life 10, 12:10. 2:40. 5:10. 7:40 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Canyon 
River, 10 Sundays, 11, 12:25, 2:30, 
4:15, 6:10. 8:05. 

NEW ‘TOHO: Action of the Tiger, 
9:40 Sundays, 12:40, 2:30, 4:25, 6:20, 
8:15. 

SCALAZA: Funny Face, 9:30 Sun- 
day, 11:30, 1:45, 3:50, 6:55, 8. 
SHIBUYA PANTHEON: Interrupt- 
ed Melody, 9:30, 11:20, 1:30, 3:40, 

5:50, 8. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: 3:16 To 

¢ Yuma, 16 a.m. Sundays, 11:40, 1:50 
3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: “The Pride 
and the Passion”, 11:25, 27:15, 4°55, 
7:35, (Sundays, 9:10, 11°30, 2:10, 
4:50, 7:30) 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: The Steel 
Bayonet; L’Homme a I'Imperme- 
able; 10, 11:30, 3:15, 7, Until Oct. 
19. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Interrupt- 
ed Melody, 9:30, 11:20, 1:30, 3:40, 
5:50, 8. 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: The Lonely 
Man, 9:39, 11:11, 2:49, 6:27, Until 
Oct. 17. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: Son of Sinbad; 
The Unholy Wife; 9:50, 11:30, 3, 
6:30, Until Oct, 21. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: Son of Sinbad; 


The Unholy Wife; 10:06, 11:45, 
3:19, 6:52, Until Oct. 21. 
SHINJUKU TOHO: The Lonely 


Man, 10:30, 2:25, 6:20, Until Oct. 17, 

THEATER TOKYO: Escapade, 11:40, 
1:20, 3, 4:40, 6:20, 8. 

TOKYO GEKIJO: The Bolshoi Bal- 
let and Giselle, 11:20, 1:30, 3:40, 
5:50, 8:00, 

UENO TAKARAZUKA: The Steel 
Bayonet: L’Homme a l’Imperme- 

. able; 10, 11:30, 3:10, 6:50 (Friday 
& Saturday, 9:50, 11:20, 2:50, 6:30), 
Until Oct. 19. 

UENO TOKYU: Son of Sinbad; The 
Unholy Wife; 10:25, 12:05, 3:35, 
7:05, Until Oct. 21. 


YURAKUZA: Porth Des  Lilas, 
9:30, Sundays, 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 
5:50, 7:55. 

YOKOHAMA 


BILL CHICKERING: 3:10 to Yuma 
(Glen Ford, Van Heflin). 

MUGIZA: Moby Dick, 10:30, 2:50, 
6:30; Hollywood or Bust, 12:45, 
4:45, 8:45, Until Oct. 21. 


PICCADILLY: The Phantom Stage- 


coach, 10:40, 1:30, 4:20, 7:10; 3:10 
to Yuma, 11:45, 2:35, 5:25, 8:15, 
Until Oct. 17. 


SCALAZA: The Lonely Man, 10:20, 
1:28, 4:48, 8:08, The Naked Jungle, 
11:50, 3:10, 6:30, Until Oct. =0. 

TAKARAZUKA: The Steel Bayonet, 
10:45, 2:25,6:05; L’Homme a Il’Im- 
permeable, 12:28, 4:08, 7:48, Until 


Recommended 
Revivals 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 

ARAKURE. An extremely inter- 
esting early Showa period film 
about a “new woman” in old Janen. 
Directed by Mikio Naruse, with Hi- 
Geko Takamine. Retter know Jans- 
nese, (Oct, 17-22, Namikiza, 56-3024). 


UN CONDAMNE S’EST ECHA”- 
PE. An extremely well-made Rob- 
ert Bresson picture about how a 
man escanes from prieon. So ci- 
nematically made that French ia«n't 
necessary. (Oct. 17-20), Ebisu Chi- 
kyuza, 46-2436.) 


CONFLIT. A prewar film by 
Leonide Moguy about two sisters 
playing around with the same 
young man. With Raymond Rou- 
leau. Better know French. (Oct. I7- 
20, Shinjuku Keio Chika, 34-1841.) 


GERVAISE. Part of a®Zola novel 
made into a visually syiendid film 
by Rene Clement. With Maria 
Schell and Francois Perrier Know 
either Zola or French. (Oct. 17-21, 
Shinkoiwa Meigaza, 65-5231.) 


GUYS AND DOLLS. The Broad- 
way musical made into a very 
handsome film. With Jean Simmons, 
and Marlon Brando. (Oct. 17-18, 
Veno Meigaza, 83-3136.) 


MONSIEUR VERDOUX. A Dit 
maudlin but still one of the best 
of Chaplin's later films. (Oct. 17-21, 
Kawasaki Bunka, long distance 3- 
2966.) 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE. A 
rather neglected John Ford film. 
With Henry Fonda and Linda Dar- 
nell, (Oct. 17-20, Oi Eigaza, Shina- 
gawa, 49-5613.) : 


NEKO TO SHOZO TO FUTARI 
NO ONNA, Junichiro Tanizaki's 
novel made into a thoroughly enter- 
taining film by Shiro Toyoda. 
With Hisaya Morishige. Better know 
Japanese. (Oct. 17-22, Ikebukuro 
Coney, on a triple-bill. 97-1626.) 


PICNIC. Nostalgic idyll of Ame- 
Tican small town life with William 
Folden and Kim Novak, (Oct, 17-21, 
Kamata Apolloza, 73-3426.) 


RICHARD TIIl. Shakespeare cut 
to within an inch of his life but ani- 
mated by a superb performance 
from Laurence Olivier. (Oct. 17-22, 
Marunouchi Meigaza, 20-0728.) 

WAKAI HITO. The 1937 Shiro 
Toyoda film and one of the great 
Japanese hits of all time. Story of 
schoolgirl’s crush on her teacher. 
Better know Japanese. (Oct. 20 arid 
23, one showing daily from 2 p.m., 
Tokyo Museum of Modern Art, 
Kyobashi.)—D.R. 


KOKUSAI GEKIJO: “Aki no Odor” 
(Autumn Dance) with more than 
200 girls of Shochiku Girls Revue 
Troupe, 2:50 & 6:30 p.m. (Except 
Oct. 17 & 22). 

NICHIGEKI THEATER: “Aki fo 
Odori” with Peggy Hayama, Hideo 
Shimizu and NDT, 3:20 & 7:30 
p.m, 

TOKYO TAKARAZUKA: Comic 
Drama “Tokaido wa Nihonbare” 
and Musical Play “Menamu no 
Oh-hi” with Norihei Miki, Tony 
Tani, Fubuki Koshiji, Mariko 
Miyagi, others, 5:30 p.m. Sat. 12 & 
5:30 p.m, (Sun. 11 a.m. 4:30 p.m.) 
Until Oct. 29. 


KABUKIZA: Part I: 12 Noon SHIMBASHI EMBUJO: Shimpa, 
“Danmari;” Part Il: 5 pm. Part I: 11:30 am. “Yoru no 
“Ippon Gatana Dohyoiri” etc.; Cho;” Part Il: 4:30 p.m. “Izu no 
with Ebizo and Kikugoro Odoriko,” etc.;“with Yaeko Mizu- 
Troupe. tani and others. 
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Always the shortest, fastest way to the U.S.A. 


NOW...12 HOURS FASTER ON NORTHWESTS NEW DC-7 
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Now .<. Northwest Orient Airlines new Imperial Service 
DC-7C’s—world’s fastest, quietest long-range airliners— 
fly you to the U.S.A. 12 hours faster than any other airline. 
And you get much more than speed on Northwest’s Im- 


perial Service, There’s complimentary champagne and 


cocktails . . . continental cuisine .. . slumber-ease seats 
« « radar-smooth flight ,.. home-size berths ... friendly 


Northwest service. And only Northwest gives you one- 
airline service to major U.S. cities coast-to-coast. So 
wherever you’re going in the U.S.A.—go the fastest, most 
luxurious way—fly Northwest Orient Airlines. Daily Im- 
perial Service across the Pacific. Tourist class accommoda- 
tions also available. U.S. West Coast cities $488 one 
way, tourist. | 


| Phone 27-4581 or 27-4584 Ticket office: Nikkatsu International Building or your travel agent . 


NORTHWEST 6. AIRLINES 


THE ONLY AIRLINE THAT FLIES ACROSS THE PACIFIC AND ACROSS THE U.S.A. 
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Proof Supplied That Lew 
Doesn t Throw Spitter — 


By BILL 

NEW ORK: (INS)—There 
have been rumors in the Na- 
tional League for several years 
that Selva Lewis Burdette Jr. 
throws the banned spitter, and 
there was one brief uprising 
this spring, led by the intrepid 
George (Birdie) Tebbetts, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Redlegs. 
Like the Yankees and the 
erstwhile Brooklyn Dodgers, 
the Redlegs are a free-swinging 
hall team, which sort of hit 
ters don’t have too much luck 


with our stylish and. svelte 
Silva. : 
This column rejects the 


claims that Burdette uses the 


Aussies, Yanks 
Lose Cage Tilts 


RIO DE JANEIRO (Kyodo 
UP)—Paraguay beat Australia 
65-31 Tuesday night in a prell- 
minary match of the women’s 
world basketball championship. 
Halftime score was 38-15, 

In other games Argentina beat 
Peru 57-43, Chile beat Cuba 
65-45, and Czechoslovakia beat 
the United States 63-50, 

Hungary beat Mexico 89-54. 

By its defeat of Australia, 
Paraguay won a place in the 
playoffs, 

Arminda Malapespa was Para- 


guay’s high scorer with, 13 
points. The Australians’ star 
was Nancy Hill, with nine 


points, 

Australia was dazzled by the 
Paraguayans’ flashy, aggressive 
play and dropped into the con- 
solation series. 


SAS 


BRINGS YOU 


NORTH 
POLE 
FLIGHTS 


INDIA 
FLIGHTS 


Pit Ge TS 
TO EUROPE 
EVERY WEEK 


Over 20 hours faster via the North 


Pole Shortcut — Arrive in Europe 


~ relaxed ond refreshed ready for 


business or pleasure. 


Return via _ the 
end take advantage of the extra 
cities stopover ot no extra cost. 


For information, see your 
travel agent or SAS 


Fukoku Bldg. Tel. (23) 4551 


Tokyo: 
Osaka: Fukutake Bidg. Tel. (26) 0576 


‘lokyo intl Airport: 
Tel. (74) 1705, 1725 


Flight Information: Tel. (74) 0781-4 


General Agent: 
Maersk Line Ltd. Japan Branch 


Southern Route! T 


, shima (0-2). 


CORUM 


spitball on the following counts: 

: —Every rival team in the 
N.L. has been watching him as 
intently as r hawk for the last 
four or five years, and nobody 
ever has caught him with the 
goods, 

—Some top-flight umpires 
such as little Jocko Conlan, one 
of the best around, have check- 
ed he ball after he threw it 
hundreds, if not thousands, of 
times during those years with 
out finding any evidence to con- 
vict him of it, 

It is reasonable to suppose 
that an umpire as alert and 
keen as Jocko, and as honest 
as the longest day is long, 
could have handled balls that 
Burdette has thrown repeated 
ly without finding moisture on 
any of them, if there was 


|} moisture there? 


~ lt is impossible to throw a 
spitball repeatedly without a 
cud of something in the mouth 


with which to wet. the ball. 
Burdette chews nothing; not 
even gum. 


—When Tebbetts stirred up 
his storm after Burdette had 
made a hobby of shutting out 
the Reds last spring, and carried 
his beef to il vague President 
Warren Giles, he was quick to 
pipe down when Giles told him 
the umpires could find no proof. 

—If Burdette can throw a 
spitter that nobody can detect 
and use it so effectively, are all 
the other pitchers in baseball 
so dumb that not one of them 
can go and do likewise? 

—Burdette says he doesn’t 
throw a spitball, 

So, thank you, Lew, it was a 
great thrill that you gave the 
baseba.. fans of this country. 


| The cheers you heard were rich- 


— 


ly deserved. 


Hanshin Tigers 


Edge Giants, 2-1 


The Central League leading 
Yomiuri Giants suffered their 
fifth straight defeat at Koraku- 
en Stadium yesterdz, when the 
second-place Hanshin Tigers 
won 2-1 to shrink a 1%-game 
margin to the Giants. 

Second baseman Naito banged 
out a 7th-inning home run to 
score the only run for the 
Giants. 

The Tigers scored a run in 
the 3rd inning on 2 singles and 
an error and added another in 
the 4th on 2 walks and a 
single. 

In the first game, the Koku- 
tetsu Swallows shut out une 
fifth-place Hiroshima Carp, 2 
on home runs by second base- 
man- Hakoda and rightfielder 
Machida. 

The Carp dropped to the tail 
end. 

Swallows’ righthander Tado- 
koro gained his 14th win with 
one-hitter and no walk. 

In the Pacific League, the 
Kintetsu Pearls split a twin bill 
with the Mainichi Orions, 6-5 
and 5-6, at Kofu Ball Park. 

Orions’ leftfielder Yamauchi 
hit home runs (his 28th and 
29th) in the first and second 
games to rgee up with Nankai 
Hawks’ her Nomura who 
has 30 homers. 

The Nishitetsu. Lions, who 
have already copped the PL 
championship, divided a double- 
header with the fifth-place Toei 
Flyers, 3-4 and 3-0, at Heiwadai 
Stadium. 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 
Hiroshima 000 000 000—0 1 0 
Kokutetsu ..... 100 000 10x—2 6 0 

W—Tadokoro (14-21). L—Kawa- 
mo*o (4-8). HRS—Kokutetsu, Hako- 


7e ef 


da; Matsuda. 

SEMIN Sw vceve 001 100 000-2 5 0 

Yomiuri ........ 000 000 100—1 2 1 
W—Ishikawa (13-7). L—Horiuchi 


(11-10); HR—Yomiuri, Naito. 
PACIFIC LEAGUE 
Kintetsu - 013 000 002—6 7 1 
Mainichi ....... 011 020 100—5 9 7 
W—Takechi (9-13). L—Ono (26-9). 
HRS—Kintetsu, Sekimori; Mainichi, 
Yamauchi. 


ree © 


(2nd game) 
Kintetsu eeeeeene 100 001 012—5 8 0 
Mainichi ...,.... 003 020 001—6 11 0 
W—Nakanishi (13-4). L—Ebara 
(12-13). HRS—Mainichi, Yamauchi; 
Katsuragi. 
scene seeees O11 OO1 OO1—4 9 O 
Nishitetsu ..... 000 003 000-3 7 5 
W—Tsuchihashi (5-0). L—Wako 
(8-11). . 
(2nd game) 
Oe usa ct +--+» 000 000 000—0 2 4 
Nishitetsu ..... 000 200 0lx—3 9 1 


W—Shimabara (13-5), L—Fuku- 


Young Ball Fan 
Wins $16,000 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
Michael Smela, an 11-year-old 
baseball fan, went home with 
a $16,000 check Tuesday night 
after declining to continue on 
CBS’s $64,000 Question. 
Michael won the money in 
three earlier appearances on 
the program. He said his par- 
ents advised against his trying | 
for $32,000, 


Giants Get 
Bosox’ S.F. 
Franchise 


BOSTON (Kyodo-UP) — The 
Boston Red Sox’ Tuesday sold 
their. San Francisco franchise 
to the West Coast-bound New 
York Giants. 


In return, the Red Sox re- 
ceived a cash settlement and 
the Giants" Minneapolis fran- 
chise In the American Associa- 
tion. The deal is subject to 
Pacific Coast League approval. 


The Red Sox withdrawal 
from San Francisco was ex- 
pected since the Giants an- 
nounced they were moving its 
National League operations to 
the West Coast next season, 
The move has aie definitely 
arranged, 


General Manager Joe Cronin 
of the Red Sox made the an- 
nouncement in a brief state 
ment. 


The sale, the announcement 
said, includes the Pacific Coast 
League club itself and the ter- 
ritory. The Red Sox also ac- 
quire the Minneapolis territory. 
Boston bought the San Fran- 
cisco Seals in. December 1955. 

The, amount of cash involved 
in the sale’ was not disclosed. 


Kennedy Released 
RROOKLYN  (Kyodo-UP) — 
The Los Angeles-bound Dodgers 
gave utility man Bob Kennedy 
his outright release Tuesday and 
announced the recall of two 
pitchers and two infielders from 
farm clubs. 

Kennedy, 37, appeared in only 
19 games iast season and wound 
up with a .129 average for 31 
official appearances at the plate. 


The pitchers brought up are 
Stan Williams, who had a 19-7 
record and 223 strikeouts, and 
Ron Negray, who had an 11-7 
mark and 2.74 earned run aver- 
age for St. Paul this year. First- 
baseman Norm Larker, who hit 
323 and walloped 12 homers, 
also was brought up from St. 
Paul while second-baseman 
George Anderson, who hit .260, 
was brought up from Los An- 
geles of the Pacific Coast League, 


Chuck, Miyoshi Win 
.|Golf Semifinals 


of the same club, 3-1, 


Prefecture yesterday. 


Isamu Murata of the Koganei 
Golf Club in another 36-hole 
semifinal. 


als today at the same course, 


NBA Champ 


Herbert Chuck of Abiko Golf 
Club defeated Hiroshi’ Morimoto 
in the 
36-hole match semifinals of the 
Kanto Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship at Aziko course in Chiba 


Yukinori Miyoshi of Kasumi- 
gaseki Golf Club won a 3-1 over 


Chuck and Miyoshi will vie 


* 7 
Greenberg Firing 
Ma Mo © 

Said in Offing 

NEW YORK (INS)—Re- 
ports from Cleveland Tues- 
day indicate Hank Green- 
berg’s days as general 
manager of the Indians are 
numbered. Directors of the 
club are meeting in a special 
session Wednesday. A well- 
informed source told Inter- 
national News Service that 
the directors would reluct- 
antly fire Greenberg at the 
meeting. The directors re- 
portedly feel Greenberg has 
done a good job but atten- 
dance has dropped off very 
sharply since he became 
general manager, 


Arrives in 
L.A. for Bout 


LOS ANGELES (Kyodo-UP) 
—Raul (Raton) Macias of Mexi- 
co, recognized by the National 
Boxing Association as world 
bantamweight champion, receiv- 
ed a conquering hero’s welcome 
Tuesday as he arrived at Inter- 
national Airport to open train- 
ing for a Nov. 6 showdown 
battle with France's Alphonse 
Halimi., 


Both the NBA and European 
Boxing Union have agreed to 
endorse the winner of the 
November bout as universal 
champion, 

Halimi, a native of Algeria, 
arrived in Los Angeles Sunday. 

Macias won the NBA version 
of the world bantan title by 
stopping Chamrern Songkitrat 
of Thailand in San Francisco 
March 9, 1955, but the recogni- 
tion he sought eluded him as 
Halimi, too, claimed the Euro- 
pean and world status. To get 
the bout he agreed to be paid 
only a gate percentage to be de- 
termined later. Halimi is 
guaranteed $50,000 plus $10,000 
expenses, with a 90-day return 
match clause if he should lose 
his title. 


To Face Spaniard 

LONDON (AP) — Willie 
Toweel, South African holder 
of the British Empire light- 
weight title, agreed Tuesday to 
fight Spanish champion Jose 
Hernandez in a 10-rounder at 
London’s Royal Albert Hall 
Nov. 5. 

Toweel plans to return home 
to Johannesburg after the fight 
and await the results of nego- 
tiations for him to meet world 
champion Joe Brown of the 
United States in a title fight in 
London early in January, 


Terms Agreed 
DETROIT (Kyodo-UP)—The 
Michigan Boxing Commission 
said Tuesday light-heavyweight 
champion Archie Moore has 
agreed to terms for a mid- 


for the championship in the fin- 
. Detroiter Chuck Spieser. 


title she won in tennis. 


Cynthia Ann, at home in San Diego, Calif. 
her new title of wife and mother means more to her than any 


-UP-Sun Photo 
Famed “Little Mo” of the tennis courts, Maureen Connolly 
Brinker, sterilizes a bottle for her four-month-old daughter, 


Maureen says that 


Gains No. 


Spartan Grid Team 


I Rating 


NEW YORK (AP)—History repeated itself Tues- 
day when America’s sports writers and broadcasters 
again placed Michigan State ahead of Oklahoma as the 
nation’s No. 1 college football team in the weekly As- 


Azuma Says 
Drive Needed 
For Games 


Ryotaro Azuma, Japanese 
member of the International 
Olympic Committee, declared 


Tuesday that Tokyo would have 
a good chance of gaining the 
1964 Olympics if Japan carried 
out a positive campaign to win 
the support of other nations, 

He spoke before the first meet- 
ing of the Council for Invitation 
of the Olympics to Tokyo. 

He said the Soviet Union, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, 
Switzerland and the United 
States have: already announced 
plans to stage the 1964 Olym- 
piad, 


The meeting decided to or-j| 


ganize a preparatory committee 

to push the “Olympics in Tokyo” 

drive by the end of the year. 
it will consist of about 59 


January title fight here against 


members, including 39 members 
of the council, 


. 
—— 


All Government Owned 


MOSCOW (AP)—Tickets to 
Russian horse races cost two 
rubles—20 cents—and that is 
just about what they are worth. 

Another ruble’s worth of sun- 
flower seeds will keep you chew- 
ing all afternoon if you dampen 
them down during a 10-race pro- 
gram with a couple of warm 
beers. 


As for the horses at the Mos- 
cow Hippodrome, it is highly 
doubtful if Nashua, Native 
Dancer or Gallant Man would 
admit being in the same busi- 
ness. 


Ali the horses at Soviet 
Union tracks are owned by the 
same stable—the Soviet Union, 
The main object is ~ betting, 
just as in America. Fashionable 
clothes at tracks here are ut- 
terly absent. 

Racing here is patronized 
mostly by factory workers. 
They turn out about 6,000 
strong every Wednesday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. They get to 
know the horses well because 
the nags run about once a week 
for nearly 11 months of the 
year. 


When it gets cold, harness 
horses are hitched to troika 
sleds and races go on. 

Leningrad fans never hear of 
Moscow’s best horses and even 
in Moscow you must go to the 
track to learn anything. News- 
papers prefer spending their 
time spinning hair-raising 


stories on American capitalism, 
British imperialism and French 


Nibonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
lokyo 
(67) 6271, 6272. 


HANACHO 


@ 


Have Tempura 


29. 2c«home, Hamacho, 


One-Class System for Soviet Horses 


You never see fashionable 


Most of the patrons are factory workers who attend the three- 


a-week programs. 
colonialism. » They have no 


space for race charts, selections 
or information on morning 
workouts, 


Race cards say jockeys aver- 
age about 120 pounds, They get 
extra money for winning and so 
do trainers who bring on a 
winner from among the horses 
assigned them by the Soviet 
Government, 

One Muscovite recently put a 
bet on a lame horse and won 
4,500 rubles. The horse finished 
first. The man had a police es- 


cort home he was so rich—$450. : 
Automobile parking is no 


fans at a Russian race track, 


problem. There aren't enough 
cars, 

' But there is one twist behind 
the big colonnaded facade 
which looks Czarist-built but is 
only two years old. 

That is the préblem of class- 
es. There are no classes in the 
Soviet Union, the people in the 
Kremlin say. 

However, there are three 
classes at the Moscow Hippo- 
drome—those who pay two 
rubles to get in, those who 
want better company and pay 
four rubles and those who like 
a little exclusiveness. They 
pay eight rubles for. it, 
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,sociated Press ranking poll. 


It was almost a year ago— 
Oct. 23, 1956—that the experts 
voted Michigan State into first 
place ahead of the all-winning 
Sooners. Tuesday, in the same 
situation, they did it again, 
giving Michigan State 1,797 
points and Oklahoma 1,704. 

The Spartans, secona in last 
week’s ratings, mauled Michi- 
gan last Saturday by a 3546 
margin while the Sooners, hard 
pressed by Texas, won their 
43rd consectutive game, 21-7. 


A year ago Michigan State 
had won impressively from 
Notre Dame to go ahead. The 
next week Oklahoma turned its 
ferocity on the hapless Irish, 
regained first place in the vot- 
ing and didn’t lose it until 
Tuesday. The Sooners were the 
preseason choice this year and 
had been first in each of three 
previous weekly ballots, 


This time 92 of 196 voters put 
State’s Spartans on top of the 
list and 67 rated them second, 
In the point scoring on the 
usual basis of 10 for each first 
place vote, nine for second, etc., 
Texas A&M came in a poor 
third behind these two with five 
first place yotes and 1,215 points. 


Fourth place Minnesota also 
polled more than 1,000 points 
in the heaviest voting so far 
this season—six firsts and 1,184 
points. 

The top 10 teams with points 
on 10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 basis (first 
place votes and won-lost records 


in parentheses): 

1. Michigan State (92) (3-0) 1797 
£2. Oklahoma (64) (3-0) 1704 
3. Texas A & M (5) (4-0) 1215 
4. Minnesota (6) (3-0) 1184 
5. Duke (5) (4-0) &93 
6. Iowa (10) (3-0) 867 
7. Orégon State (1) (4-0). 691 
8. Notre Dame (3) (3-0) 585 
9. Auburn (6) (3-0) 548 
10. Arkansas (5) (4-0) 373 

Second Ten 

11, Mississippi (1) (4-0) 225 
12. North Carolina State (4-0) 148 
13. Wisconsin (3-0) 124 
14. North Carolina (3-1) 100 
15. Navy (3-1) 53 
16. Pittsburgh (3-1) 39 
17. Louisiana State (3-1) 36 
18. Michigan (2-1) 30 


19-20 (tie) Washington State (3-1), 
Rice (2-1) and Army (2-1) 29 


5 Riding Teams: 
On Hand for Meet 


HARRISBURG, Pa. (AP)— 
Five of the seven teams enter- 
ed in the week-long interna- 
tional jumping competition at 
the 12th Pennsylvania National 
Horse Show had arrived Tues- 
day. 

The United States team arriv- 
ed Tuesday. The Mexican team, 
cofavorites with the U.S. to win 
the event, arrived Monday, as 
did the Irish team, the only 
military ‘unit entered. 


Chile and Argentina had ar- 
rived previously. 


The English team, featuring | ° 
Miss Pat Smythe, had been ex- 
pected Tuesday but the team 
had not been heard from. The 
date of the arrival for the Cana- 
dian team still is uncertain. 


The international jump is the 
highlight of the. horse show, 
which runs from Oct. 19 to 26. 


Today's Sports 


Pro .Basebali—Central League: 
Yomiuri vs, Hiroshima, Double- 
header, noon, Korakuen Stadium, 
Tokyo; Chunichi vs. Taiyo, 2 p.m.., 
Chunichi Stadium, Nagoya; Pacific 
League: Hankyu vs. Nankai, 
Double-header, noon, Nishinomiya 
Stadium, Hyogo Prefecture; Nishi- 
tetsu vs, Toei, 2:30 p.m., Heiwadai 
Stadium, Kyushu. Golf—Kanto 
Amateur Championship, Final 
day, 8 a.m., Abiko Course, Chiba 
Prefecture. Sumo—Osaka Tourna- 
ment, 5th day, 9 a.m., Osaka Pre- 


ee. 


fectural Gymnasium, Horse Racing 
~Oi Races, Final day, noon, Oi, 
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Snead, Demaret Head for Canada Cup Meet 


Hit Ryder Cup Selection 
On Departure for Tokyo 


Snead and Demaret left Tues- 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP)—Sam Snead and Jimmy 
Demaret, off on an Oriental golf expedition, leveled a 
double-barrelled blast Tuesday at the United States’ 
method of selecting its Ryder Cup team. 


day by plane for Tokyo to 
compete in the Canada Cup and 
International Trophy matches 
involving top pros of 30 na- 
tions Oct. 2427. They are 
scheduled to arrive in Tokyo 
on Pan American flight 9 Thurs- 
day, Tokyo time. 

Commenting on America’s re- 
cent defeat at the hands of the 
British professionals—the first 
reversal in 24 years for the 
Americans—the two veterans 
said the responsibility lay with 
the system. 

“Imagine picking a team to 
represent this country and leav- 
ing off players like Snead, Ben 
Hogan and Doc Middlecoff,” said 
Demaret. “I could have picked 
a better team blindfolded.” 

Snead was a little milder in 
his criticism, saying, “If I want- 
ed to pick a team to win Il 
wouldn’t have chosen the one 
which represented us at St. 
Andrews.” 

The Americans were beaten, 
7% to 4%, suffering six losses 
in the individual matches in 
which the Yanks were heavily 
favored, 


Although both Ryder Cup 
veterans, Snead and Hogan 
were omitted from the 1957 team 
because they did not pile up 
sufficient points in a program 
based on tournament competi- 
tion. 

“We are picking our teams 
not on their ability but on the 
number of tournaments they 
play in,” said Snead. 

Demaret said that he and Mid- 
dlecoff were passed up simply 
because they did not play in the 
PGA championship tournament 
although their records in other 
tournaments warranted their 
selection. “And Snead didn’t 
make it because he picked his 
tournaments,” Demaret added, 
“and he has won more tourna- 
ments than any golfer alive,” 


Neither Snead nor Demaret 
chose to delve into personalities 
in discussing the 1957 Ryder 
Cup team, whose members were 
Ted Kroll, Jack Burke Jr., Ed 
Furgol, Tommy Bolt, Lionel 
Hebert, Art Wall Jr., Dick 
Mayer, Dow /fFinsterwald and 
Doug Ford. 


Demaret said he felt the in- 
ternational matches were the 
true world competition of golf 
and superseded the Ryder Cup 
in significance. 


“We are a country of 160, 
000,000 people and England has 
40,000,000,” he said. “We have 
60 tournaments and they have 
10. It’s a gross mismatch. We 
should beat them every time. 


“A fairer competition would 
be the U.S. against the entire 
British Commonwealth with 
Australian and South African 
golfers included. 


“Who are we to say the 
United States and Britain have 
the only golfers in the world?” 
Demaret added. 


Rees Departs 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Dai Rees, captain of Britain’s 
victorious Ryder Cup team, flew 
to Tokyo from London airport 
Tuesday night to represent 
Wales in the Canada Cup 
matches. On the flight with 
him was the British pair, Ken 
Bousfield and Peter Alliss, and 
Irish players Harry Bradshaw 
and Christy O’Connor. 


Said Rees, who will be 
partnered by David Thomas, at 
present in Australia: “It will be 
wonderful if one of the British 

ir could win the cup to make 

the big ending to a first class 
rien ¥ 


The Scots pair, Eric Brown 
and John Panton, also left for 
Tokyo Tuesday, 


Aussie Duo 
For Play 


Here Named 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-UP)— 
Peter Thomson and Bruce 
Crampton will represent Aus- 
tralia in the 30-nation Interna- 


tional golf championship and 


Canada Cup matches in Tokyo 
Oct, 24-27, Frank Pace Jr., pres- 
ident of the International Golf 
Association, said Tuesday. 


Each of the 30 nations will 
enter a two-man team for the 
72-hole. -nedal play event. Both 
individual and team champions 
will be decided, the latter on 
the combined scores of the two 
players. 


The United States has swept 
both individual and team 
honors for the past two years 
and its entry of Sam Snead of 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
and Jimmy Demaret of Kiame- 
sha Lake, N.Y., is favored again 
this year. 


The international matches 
were founded five years ago by 
the late John Jay Hopkins, 
American industrialist, as <a 
means of establishing “interna- 
tional goodwill through goif.” 


Other nations which have an- 
nounced their two-man teams 
include Brazil—Mario Gonzalez 
and Juan Querellos; Belgium— 
Flory Van Donck and Arthur 
de Vyider; France—Francois 
Saubaber and Jean Garaialde; 
Holland—Gerry De Wit and 
Kees Cramer; Egypt—Mohamed 
Said and Cherif Said; Portugal— 
Fernanco Silva and Henrique 
Paulino; Switzerland — Robert 
Lane and Jacky Bonvin; Philip- 
pines—Celestino Tugot and 
Leony Carrasco; Thailand— 
Uthai Dabpahvibul and Manoz 
Dabpahvibul. 


Karate Experts 
To Vie for Title 


Karate experts in Japan will 
vie Sunday im a national tour- 
nament, to be held at the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Gymnasium in 
Sendagaya. 

About 60 are expected to be 
entered in the battle for the na- 
tional championship. 

Demonstrations are also sched- 
uled, with foreigners to ‘parti- 
cipate, 

The program will get under 
way at 1 p.m.. 

Tickets for the meet will be 
available at the stadium. They 
are priced at ¥200 and ¥100. 


Queen’s Entry 


Captures Race 


NEW MARKET, England (AP) 
—Queen Elizabeth pulled fur- 
ther ahead Tuesday in the run 
to become Britain’s leading 
race horse owner of the sea- 
son. Her three-year-old filly 
Mulberry Harbour won the 


1%-mile Newmarket Oaks by 
four lengths, 

The victory was worth 
£1,263 pounds ($3,536) and 


sent the Queen’s winnings for 
the season to £59,865 ($167,- 
622). 

That means she now leads 
second-placed Sir Victor Sas- 
soon by £1,343 ($3,760), 


Mulberry Harbour was a 15-8 
betting favorite. Second-placed 
Alor Star was 11-4 an@ Lady 
Salisbury, another one and a 
half lengths away in third 
place, was 5-2. The winning 


time wWas not announced. 


Don’t Pivot Too 


Much of the power of the 
golf swing originates in hip 
action; much loss of power 
can be traced to incorrect 
pivoting of the hips. 

Today’s player is showing 
good form, especially in the 
action of his hips. Notice that 
the player has shifted his left 
side out of the way of the 
swing to allow the clubhead 


| . Sam Snead’s Golf School | 


Fast or Too Far 


supposed to be heading. That, 
of course, is entirely wrong. 
Their hips get out of control 
as early as the start of the 
downswing, and they pivot 
too fast and too far. Try to 
pattern your swing after to- 
day’s player with his straight- 
enec left leg and his wrists 
completely unecocked for a 
powerful golf shot. 

(Copyright 1957, John F. Dille Co.) 


beyond without interference. 
Many golfers, before impact, 


to hit “through” the ball and | 


are practically facing the di- 
rection in which the ball is | 


AMERICAN DRUGS tw 
protect your family health ! 


Phone 23-0745-6 


SANKE! KAIKAN 


on 4th St., | Block beyond 
“Ww” Ave. 3, l-chome Otemachi 
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Fingerprint Ideology | 
What’s in a fingerprint? To all of us except perhaps 
the experts there is considerably less personality in these 


smudges than there is in a name. 


But we know too 


that a fingerprint is never duplicated and never changes; 
and hence it is the surest way in the world of identifying 


a person. 


Lately, however, we have become acutely conscious of 
other connotations put on these innocent-looking line pat- 


terns, 
into an ideological issue. 


The practice of taking fingerprints has been turned 


For reasons best known to themselves, the Commu- 
nists have made it their doctrine that fingerprinting is 
degrading. Rather than submit to it, they have forsworn 
many opportunities for personal contacts outside the Iron 
Curtain for their artists, athletes, -scientists, journalists 


and others. 


It is difficult for us to comprehend such an adamant 
attitude on such a small matter.. Further, to our way of 
thinking everyone who does not practice a career as a 
criminal should want to have his fingerprints registered. We 
feel sorry for the boy in Aichi Prefecture who was recently 
discovered to be one of those extremely rare individuals 
without prints; and we commend the example of Aichi, 
which is campaigning to fingerprint every citizen who will 
volunteer for this self-protection. 3 

The fact is, though, the Russians and their political 
allies feel this way. We are told that there are some 
people in the West too who share the attitude that be- 
cause fingerprints are’ mostly used to capture criminals it 
is insulting to be asked to submit to the practice. 

Last week the United States ordered that this require- 
ment be waived for visa applicants who are to stay in the 


country less than a year. 


This step is aimed solely at 


‘improving relations with the Communist world. By cpen- 
ing the United States to more visitors from behind the lron 
Curtain, it is a move of no mean significance. 

Japan aiso has its fingerprinting problems with the 
Communists. According to our requirements, visitors stay- 
ing more than two months must be fingerprinted. This 
has been the main stumbling block in obtaining agree- 
ment with Peiping trade negotiators. 

For the past few weeks there have been varied reports 
indicating that the Government is prepared to ease this 
rule or is seeking ways to circumvent it. If this is legally 


possible, we say go ahead. 


Here is an issue on which we can afford to give a 


little without suffering any significant loss. 


Our action is 


to be measured against what we stand to lose by not giving. 
And as far as the principle is concerned—the legitimacy 


of fingerprinting, which we 


still hold to—the longer we 


stand pat the more firm are the false notions about finger- 


printing apt to become. 


Mr. Pearson, 


Peacemaker 


The selection of Lester B, Pearson, former Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize has met with warm applause almost all round. 
Only the Communists seem to be sitting on their hands. 

There was also a note of surprise in the initial reac- 
tions to the unexpected announcement, though that had 
nothing to do with the choice of Mr. Pearson. It was be- 
cause this is the first time since 1954 that the prize has 
been awarded, and people were perhaps thinking a peace 
prize was an anomaly in these days. 

How, then, was the committee in Oslo able to find a 
deserving candidate? To answer that we need only turn 
to the man they selected and to refresh our memory, so 
clouded by the ceaseless threats of war. 

At the time of the Suez crisis last November it was 
chiefly due to the efforts of Mr. Pearson that the possible 
outbreak of World War III was averted. British, French 
and Israeli forces were invading Egypt, and the Soviet 
Union was openly hinting at direct intervention. To many 
people the United Nations appeared powerless, and thus 
the very life of the world body was endangered. 
| Then thre Canadian statesman, who had been working 
tirelessly behind the scenes to effect a compromise, rose to 
propose “a truly United Nations police force” to separate 


the combatants. 


His very practical suggestion was the 


basis for ending the hostilities. 
Its significance goes beyond the solution of that one 


crisis, however. 


The United Nations. Emergency Force 


remains on duty as the most potent deterrent to another 
outbreak in the Middle East hotbed and it serves as a 
precedent for other areas as well. 

This masterful stroke, moreover, was but the climax 
to the career of a man who has applied an unusual com- 
bination of common sense and imagination to world prob- 


Jems. 
tion to international peace. 


It would be impossible to assess his total contribu- 


The Nobel Peace Prize Committee, as is its custom, did 


not announce the reason for its award. It didn’t have to. 
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PARIS—In a technical sense, 
the vote on the Algerian ques- 
tion that left France without a 
government is easy enough to 
explain. 

The French Assembly, like 
old Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. The extreme Left, main- 
ly Communist, and the Poujad- 
ists and other miscellaneous 
groups of the extreme right, 
are more numerous when they 
unite than the third part, the 
parties of the center, In this, 
the extremes united to defeat 
Premier Bourges-Maunoury and 
his proposed basic law for tor- 
tured Algeria, 

But this technical explanation 
by no means tells the story, as 
is proven by the bitterness this 
event has caused in France it- 
self, You do not find the right 
and left rejoicing while the 
center mourns. On the contrary, 
this reporter has not been able 
to discover any Frenchman or 
French woman except a lone 
Communist activist who was 
not angered, appalled and hum- 
iliated by the new demonstra- 
tion of governmental impotence 
to tackle the most agonizing 
problem confronting France to- 
day, 2 
If these really are the feelings 
of the great majority of the 
French people, then the com- 
plexities of the Parliament and 
the peculiarities of the Constitu- 
tion do not sufficiently explain 
what has happened, The answer 
must lie deeper. 

* . . 

In part, one suspects, the 
answer lies in the peculiar way 
the Algerian question has been 
and is being discussed in this 
country. Precisely because the 
question is so deeply and na- 
turally charged with passion it 
is not and never has been pub- 
licly discussed in a hardheaded, 
brutally down-to-earth manner, 

From their press and public 
men, the French people have 
heard endless debating about 


By JOSEPH ALSOP 


Divided F ranve 


Algeria. But the debate always 
concerns what ought to be done 
and rarely touches upon what 
can be done, 

It offers. endless ‘ ariations of 
the theme of what is “accept- 
able,” but it hardly touches 
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upon the uglier theme of what 
may have to be accepted. 

In this respect, the French 
people are no different from the 
American people, for example, 
who have swallowed with ap- 
parent delight the poisonous 
soothing syrup Officially ladled 
out on the crucial problem of 
national defense. Most Ameri- 
cans love the syrup because it 
is soothing. For the same rea- 
son, most. French people are 
perfectly happy not to be re- 
minded of the only fact con- 
cerning the Algerian problem of 
which this reporter is at all 
sure—the fact that there is no 
way out, whether by peace or 
war, that does not have its un- 
avoidably repellent and even 
horrible aspects. 

This being so, French opinion 
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has not really crystallized, in 
the true sense of that much 
abused word. The objections to 
any new and positive course of 
action in Algeria are always 
found to be greater than the 
promised advantages. This is 
the true mark of uncrystallized 
public opinion, 


A final crystallization of 
French opinion would have had 
to start before this, if the 
Algerian rebel leadership were 
more united and coherent. In 
fact, however, 


political committees: and even , 


in the resistance groups in the 
field, the rebels appear to be 
deeply divided by differences of 
viewpoint and even by personal 
rivalries, 


This was dramatically il- 
lustrated last year, when the 
Tunisian leader, Hahib Bour- 
guiba, urgently pressed his Al- 
gerian friends to accept the 
famous offer of former Premier 
Guy Mollet. Their national 
aspirations could be satisfied, 
Bourguiba argued, by agreeing 
to ceasefire, followed by free 
elections and subsequent negoti- 
ations about Algeria’s future 
status within the French Com- 
monweaith. 3 . 

Bourguiba was obviously 
right. But like the French, the 
rebel leaders found it much 
easier to carry on as before 
than to achieve unanimity on 
a sharp change of course, 

So the problem has dragged 
on. -To date the recent vote in- 
dicates that it is doomed to con- 
tinue dragging on for a while, 

Yet the defeat of the proposed 
basic law of Algeria, much as 
it has damaged France in the 
eyes of the rest of the world, 
may still mark a useful turning 
point in the direction of more 
practical French study of the 


possible alternatives, 
opyright 1957, N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Inc. 
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STOCKHOLM — The Soviet 
Union has countered the estab- 
lishment of the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization’s new Bal- 


tic command by a drive to turn 
that -sea into what Moscow 
Radio has called “a lake of 
peace.” She is appealing to the 
Baltic States to come to an 
arrangement by which the Bal- 
tic would be a neutral sea in 
any futore war. 

The appeal, a running theme 
in the press of the Soviet and 
East, bloc, is made not only to 
Poland and East Germany, but 
also to the three Baltic States 
members of the pact, Denmark, 
West Germany and Norway, and 
to Sweden and Finland, the two 
uncommitted Baltic powers. 
East Germany and Poland have 
accepted the Soviet proposals 
and have carried them one 
stage further by suggesting that 
the Baltic State should hold a 
conference to fix means of 
neutralizing the sea in any fu- 
ture war. West Germany, Den- 
mark and Norway reject the 
idea because it clashes with 
their commitments in the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Free to Join 

Sweden and Finland would, of 
course, be formally free to join 
the Soviet-sponsored' entente. 
But they have left no doubt that 
they are opposed to it, 

The Finns showed their re- 
luctance to the idea during the 
visit to Helsinki earlier this 
year of the Soviet leaders, Mar- 
shal Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
They tactfully rejected strong 
hints put out by the two Soviet 
leaders that they should try to 
induce Denmark and Norway to 


join in talks for neutralising the 


Thursday, October 17 

Asahi Shimbun predicted that 
Yugoslavia’s decision to re- 
cognize East Germany will 
affect the international situa- 
tion seriously. It also foresaw 
the possibility of. other non- 
Stalinist. countries following 
in the steps of the Tito regime. 
The matter is not so simple, the 
paper said, even if the Yugo- 
- gslav. move is aimed at backing 
Gomulka, First Secretary of the 
Polish United Workers Party, 
who is one of the most powerful 
Titoists in the Communist na- 
tions. West Germany, it pointed 
out, is a country giving eco- 
nomic assistance to Yugoslavia, 
and on which the latter heavily 
depends for its foreign trade, 
The recognition, which may 
eventually strain such econo- 
mic assistance and trade, should 
have been avoided by Yugo- 
slavia, a nation whose industrial 
development has been lagging. 


Mainichi Shimbun comment 
ed on a letter sent by Nikita 
. Khrushchev, First Secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party, 
to the Socialist parties of West 
European countries asking sup- 
port for a Soviet proposal on a 
joint Mideast peace declaration 
by Britain, the United States, 
France and the Soviet Union. 
The paper believed, however, 
there was an ulterior motive in 
the Soviet proposal, other than 
to prevent the Mideast crisis. 
It may be to expand the pres- 
tige and sphere of influence 
of the Soviet Union and elimi- 
~mate those of West European 
countries in the Middle East, the 


paper 


Yomiuri Shimbun dealt with 
the order issued by the Su- 
preme Court to the Hiroshima 
Higher Court for a complete re- 
trial of the so-called Yakai case, 
considered as one of the most 
difficult trials since the end of 
the war. The paper pointed 
out that the order resulted from 
the lack of definite material evi- 
dence to incriminate the defen- 
dants for conspiracy to commit 
murder, This shows that the 
police method of investigating 


suspects had been far from sci- 
entific and that law enforce- 
ment officials did not know 
even the ABC of | scientific 
methods. It also charged the 
lower court authorities with 
placing too much weight on the 
confessions instead on mate- 
rial evidences. 


Kahoku Shimpo (Sendai), on 
the occasion of Parent-Teacher 
Association Week now being 
observed throughout the na- 
tion, took special note that 
there is criticism that the 
organization collects too much 
monetary donations from 
parents of school — children. 
The paper noted that contribu- 
tions raised by the PTA in 
1955 amounted to ¥12,780 mil- 
lion throughout the country. 
It doubted the propriety of as 
much as 14 per cent of this sum 
being used for supplementing 
the income of teachers. It 
pointed to the PTA regulations 
that the association is not in 
the least responsible for the 
wages of _ teachers. Both 


teachers and PTA members, it 
said, must bear in mind the 


Press Comments | 


Chubu Nippon Shimbun (Na- 
goya) noted that activities of 
the female members of the 
agricultural cooperatives are 
favorably influ@ncing the life of 
the nation’s farming cummu- 
nity, The paper pointed out that 
they purchase expensive elect- 
ric washing machines jointly 
and.use them in common. 
Moreover, it said, they cultivate 
agricultural land on their own 
by listening to the advice of 
farming experts. The paper also 
recalled that their efforts to or- 
ganize women of the rural dis- 
tricts have been successful, 
with the number of prefectural 
groups of farming women grow- 
ing to 41 with a total member- 
ship of 3,300,000. It warned 
them, however, against being 
utilized by political bosses for 
election purposes. 


Nishi Nihon Shimbun (Fuku- 
oka). described the talks be- 
tween Prime Minister Kishi 
and -Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru as successful, First, the 
paper said, the two had agreed 
to instruct their resnective 
representatives at the United 
Nations to cooperate with each 
other in working for a prohibi- 
tion of nuclear’tests. In the 
field of culture, it said, the 
Japanese-Indian joint communi- 
que said that both nations 
will try to strengthen cultural 
relations by exchahging person- 
nel, books and motion p.ctures. 
The most important thing, the 
paper said, is the question of 
economic cooperation between 
Japan and India. If the at- 
tempt proves successful, it 
said, it would certainly have a 
favorable effect on other South- 
east Asian countries, 


By ELIZABETH KITSON 
Reuter Correspondent 


Baltic. Finland is in touch 
with Denmark and Norway, and 
also Sweden, on foreign policy 
and other matters through her 
membership of the Nordic Coun- 
cil, which works for closer ties 
between the Nordic countries, 

Sweden, whose neutrality pol- 
icy can, for geographical and 
historical reasons, be more firm- 
ly proclaimed and executed 
than Finland’s, has left no doubt 
that she is strongly and uncom- 
promisingly opposed to Mos- 
cow's suggestions. 

The Swedish Foreign Minister, 
Osten Unden, has stated public- 
ly that “it is a vital Swedish in- 
terest that the Baltic remains a 
free sea, open for the ships 
and aircraft of all nations, and 
that the littoral states have no 
other special rights than those 
which are traditionally concomi- 
tant of a zone of territorial 
waters which shall not be un- 
duly wide.” _ 

Extent of Area 

His reference to territorial 
waters not being unduly wide 
was prompted by the Soviet 
Union's decision in 1952 to ex- 
tend the territorial waters of Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
from four sea miles to 12 sea 
miles. The Swedes were opposed 
to this measure (which brought 
rich fishing banks into Soviet 
waters) because they and the 
other Baltic powers had in the 
past traditionally claimed only 
a four-mile limit, 

The Swedes believe that the 
Soviet Union’s drive, which 
has so far been made only in 
Soviet propaganda and through 
the utterances of East German 
and Polish statement may 
shortly take a more direct 
form, Direct proposals, some 
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Love Takes an Ad 
NANA 
One man in Alabama spent 
$120 recently to “tell the world” 
what a wonderful wife he had. 


The happy husband, a print 
shop employe in Phenix, Ala., 
put a full page advertisement 
in a local weekly newspaper. It 
was the way he chose to cele- 
brate his 15th wedding anniver- 
sary. Here are his words as 
they appeared in the ad: 


“Today marks a very impor- 
tant time for me. For it was 
on this day 15 years ago that 
my wonderful wife, Margaret, 
was married to me... These 
15 years have been the happiest, 
fullest, most joyful that any 
man could hope for. My love 
for you, Margaret, has multipli- 


ed a thousand times and... 


the years ahead promise even 
greater love, Happy anniver- 
sary, Margaret.” 

Most individuals choose other 
ways in which to speak their 
words of love. But, after all, 
genuine love is by its very na- 
ture exuberant and enthusiastic. 
It seeks expression in a thou- 
sand different channels and in 
its truth and goodness is re- 
freshingly spontaneous, 

When one’s heart is filled 
with love of God and everybody 
without exception, the joy is 
bound to overfiow into a world 
that is so in need of love, 

“And this commitment we 


have from God, that he who: 


loveth God, love also his bro- 
ther.” {1 John 4:21) 
* . « 


Let me be a transmitter of 
your love, O Lord, 


- Entente for Neutral Baltic 


Swedes believe, may be made 
when the Baltic States hold one 
of their regular contacts over 
nonmilitary matters like the 
rescue of seamen wrecked in 
the Baltic. 

An indication of what the 
Swedish arguments will be has 
been given by the pro-Govern- 
ment Socialist newspaper, Mor- 
gon-Tidningen. It pointed out 
that Denmark and West Ger- 
many are just as much Baltic 
powers as East Germany, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia. Therefore, any move to 
neutralize the Baltic—for ex- 
ample, by excluding warships 
of North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization powers from it— 
would have to apply equally to 
all these states. If West Ger- 
man warships are to be exclud- 
ed then, by the same _ logic, 
East German and even Soviet 
warships should be excluded. 

Although the Soviet neutrali- 
zation campaign is a new ele- 
ment in Moscow’s policy, it is 
not a new point in Soviet 
thought, Some six years ago the 
Russian jurist S. V. Molodtsoy, 
enunciated the same principles 
in a thesis which he had writ- 
ten for a law degree of Moscow 
University. .In this thesis, he 
argued that the Baltic powers 
should keep the sea neutral by 
excluding from it the warships 
of non-Baltic powers. He also 
argued that a 12-mile territorial 
waters limit, and not a four- 
mile limit, was correct, 

Old Ambition 

If, therefore, the Russians 
could neutralize the sea, they 
would be realizing an old ambi- 
tion. 

There are many signs that 
Gomulka, the Polish leader, 
may use his growing contacts 
with the West for propagating 
these Soviet principles. There 
are reports that he is to visit 
Finland and that he may issue 
an invitation to all the Baltic 
States to join in a “peace con- 
ference”, Such a conference 
was mooted at a meeting held 
in Moscow by the delegates 
from all the Baltic powers dur- 
ing the recent youth festival 
there. 

While this meeting was being 
held, Moscow Radio in one of 
its Swedish-language  broad- 
casts, suggested that Stockholm 
might be a suitable venue for 
a Baltic neutralization con- 
gress. | 

Authoritative Swedish spokes- 
men have made it clear that 
they would much prefer such a 
congress to be held elsewhere. 
The Swedes do not like the 
name of their capital to be link- 
ed with any foreign political 
drive. Like the Finns, they 
only wish to keep outside of 
Great Power politics and live in 
peace with their neighbors. 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA : 
It was just 10 years ago that 
our Armed Forces were unified, 
and it wasn’t the first beautiful 
romance that was ruined by 
marriage, either. 


Queen Elizabeth, according to 
a former royal chief, will eat 
anything put before her, which 
makes her no different than the 
average American woman who 
will do the same, as long as she 
doesn’t have to cook it. 


Three children are reported 
to be the goal of the average 
American couple, but it’s hard 
to see why. It makes the grape- 
fruit halves come out uneven, 


both in their ear” 


SIDE GLANCES by Galbraith 
[ey 


“That’s the tenth time the 
phone has rung and I'll bet it's 
for Junior again—I'm sorry he 
ever got old enough to own a 
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Monkey Groom 


There was once an old farmer 
who found it hard to cultivate 
his farms properly, as he was 
no longer able to work as hard 
as he used to, Thus his fields 
were neglected. A long spell of 
dry weather parched his farm, 
and though he knew that water 
had to be brought into it to 
save the crops, he had no 
strength to undertake such a 
strenuous task, 


One day, standing by his farm 
he said to himself aloud, “The 
rice will be soon dried up. If 
there is a man who will water 
my fields, 1 would give one of 
my daughters to him,” . 


As he spoke a monkey sud- 
denly appeared and filled the 
field with water, as though by 
magic. The old man was sur- 
prised and looked at the mon- 
key. 

“You said you would give 
your daughter to one who wat- 
ered your field, and [ want 
your daughter,” the monkey 
told him. 


The farmer was an honest 
man so when he returned 
home, he told his three daught- 
ers What had happened. 


The eldest daughter said she 
had no intention of marrying 
a monkey. The second daught- 
er also refused to sacrifice her- 
self for her father but the 
youngest daughter, when she 
was asked to speak her mind, 
agreed to marry the monkey. 


So the monkey came to the 
farmer’s house to take its bride 
home to the mountain. Before 
jeaving the house with her 
monkey groom, the third 
daughter asked her father to 
give her a large earthenware 
jar to take with her. 

The jar was given her as a 
wedding present. She made the 
monkey carry the heavy jar 
on its back, and the two start- 
ed on their journey to the 
mountain, When they came to 
a steep precipice that led to a 
deep valley under the road, the 
bride stopped her groom, and 
pointing to a bright flower 
blooming on the edge of the 
chiff, asked the monkey to get 
the blossom for her. The mon- 
key went over to the edge and 
stooped to get the flower, but 
in so doing it slipped and fell, 
As it fell down the precipice, 
he was caught in the jug it 
was carrying on its back, and 
died at the bottom of the valley. 


TEA LEAVES 


On Dreams 

By A. C. H, 
All one’s _ 
Dreams 
Cannot 
Come true 
No matter 
How hard 
One try 
And even 
The happiest 
Take along 
A dream 


Or two 
When they die. 
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Impressive Unity 


U.K.’s Parties Agree on H-Bomb 


By GUY WINT 


The gravest question of policy 
today before the Great Powers 
concerns the hydrogen bomb. 
Policy decisions on tiis issue 
are bound to be controversial 
and it is therefore a cemarkatle 
thing that the poliew acopted 
by the British Government— 
has now the support of all three 
won political parties in Brit- 
ain. 

What is this policy? Its most 
recent definition was given 
some days ago by the British 
representative in the United 
Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion. It. essence is a. plan 
an. international agree- 
ment for stopping the produc- 
tion of fissionable materiai for 
making bombs. Existing stock 
piles would be reduced ana 
agreement would be made effec- 
tive by a system of inspection 
and control. Once this agree 
ment was reached in principle 
nuclear tests would at once be 
suspended. 

This is the scheme which was 
so brusquely rejected by Rus- 
sia. It is evident that Russia 
has been hoping that public 
opinion in the West would turn 
against the Western Govern- 
ments’ proposals, but instead 
opinion has hardened. 

Last week the annual conven- 
tion of.the British Labor Party 
rejected a resolution which de- 
manded the unilateral cessation 
of the manufacture of the bomb 
by Britain. It was not an easy 
decision to take. For one thing, 
i> British parliamentary poli- 
tics it is the business of an 
Opposition to oppose. An Op- 
position must always try to pick 
holes in the policy of the Gov- 
ernme:.t. That is the way in 
vhich questions get examined 
fror.: all sides. At the Labor 
Party conference this instinct to 
opnose was superseded by a 
sen-c of profound responsibil- 
ity. 

When the confer@nce met a 
considerable number of dele- 


€ hes care De® Vertes So tule ote 


“I'd like a smaller one that 
isn’t so affectionate.” 


gates, sharing a general horror 


« the bomb, were at first in a 
moc. to call for unilateral re . 
nunciation of its manufacture’ 


by Britain, irrespective of agree- 
ments with other countries. 
They changed their mind after 


hearing a speech by Aneurin ~ 


Bevan. Given Bevan's past at- 
titudes, nobody could suspect 
him of reaching his conclusions 
of the bomb lightheartedly. ~ 

Bevan argued that total out- 
lawing c. .ae bomb must be 
a supreme aim of policy, and 
that unilateral action by Britain 
would prejudice this aim, not 
promote it. He put his points 
simply, factually and convinc- 
ingly. If Britain was to 
influence other great powers in 
the direction of abolishing the 
bomb, she must come to the 
conference room in a position 
to negotiate. But once she an- 
nounced in advance that she 
was banning the bomb unilater- 
ally, her power of decisive in- 
fluence in negotiations would 
vanish. 

Two sentences of EPevan’s 
speech especially swayed the 
conference. Unilateral aban- 
donment of the bomb, he said, 
would “precipitate incidents 
that might easily lead to a third 
world war.” A little later he 
said that unilateral renuncia- 
tion would remove the chance 
of interposing between: Russia 
and America a “moderating, 

odifying and mitigating dip- 
lomacy.” . 

The Liberal Party in Britain 
has taken a line substantially 
the same. The Liberal Party 
may today hav. few members 
of Parliament, but judged by 
the number of votes cast at 
general elections and by-elec- 
tions it still reflects the opin- 
ions of a large section of the 
people. Its historic tradition is 
to be a- party seeking peace, and 
on the question of the bomb it 
sees no other way than that ac- 
cented by the Labor Party. 

If ever a whole nation has 
reached agreement upon a mo- 
mentous issue of policy, it is 
surely the British people today. 
And, if three parties as acutely 
critical of one another as are 
the Conservatives, the Labor 
Party and the Liberals see eye 
to eye upon the hydrogen bomb, 
the inescapable conclusion is 
that the logic of events and of 
the situation has driven them 
very compellingly. They agree 
upon the policy which holds 
out the best hopes of peace 
and of the bomb’s eventual eli- 
mination from the world scene. 


Big Trek to Red China 


By WENDELL 8S. MERICK 
UP Staff Correspondent 


HONGKONG—Delegations by 
the scores are beating a patn 
to Peiping’s door for ‘Propa- 
ganda and profit. 


During May, June and July, 
99 foreign groups or individuals 
visited Red China. During 
August and September, some 
700 persons, mostly Japanese, 
made the trip via Hongkong. 

Why do they go and who are 
they? 

The groups range from 
artists to athletes, from dip- 
plomats to fellow-travelers. in 
most cases they represent 
socialistic thinking. But others 
are merely businessmen trying 
to set up profitable trade deais 
with the Peiping regime. 

Usually, the delegations have 
been invited by their counter- 
parts in China. Scientists in- 
vite’ scientists, railway workers 
invite railway workers, ballet 
groups invite ballet troupes, 

Few really see much of 
China. They are feted in 
Peiping, often even catching a 
glimpse of Mao Tse-tung, but 
more often coming into contact 
with Premier Chou En-lai and 
other government officials. 

The usual drill when they en- 
ter via Hongkong is to be given 
a grand welcome in Canton, 80 
miles away. Then, they are 
bustled off to Peiping, perhaps 
with stops at Shanghai either 
going or coming. But chiefly 
they spend their times in Peip- 
ing and do not get a chance to 
explore rural areas. 

The Japanese are easily the 


| Rneys—-Believe It or Not/ | 
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WHEN HE WAS 5 YEARS OF AGE 
AT THE AGE OF #0 PIERRE WAS 
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most frequent visitors. Twenty- 
three groups or individuals, as 
a matter of fact, were in Red 
China on one errand or another 
during May, June and July. The 
bulk since then. aiso has been 
Japanese, 


During the Oct. 1 celebrations, 
there were an estimated 40 for- 
eign delegations on hand, in- 
cluding American students who 
defied a State Department ban 
on travel to the mainland. 

The students probably saw as 
much if not more than most. 
They were as close to tourists 
as anyone has been. 


The Communists 
heavily propagandawise from 
these visits because they can 
claim there is no bamboo cur- 
tain existing at all, that it is 
one big friendly place. 


ss SMall minority of the tour- 
ists do come out with criti- 
cisms of the Communist re- 
gim., however. But  propa- 
gandawise, these critics’ voices 
are drowned out by those of 
visitors who speak in favorable 
terms of conditions jn China to- 
day. 

Businessmen probably rank 


as the least susceptible to the - 


Chinese charms, although 
many of them enter with de 
clarations of optimism on how 
much China will want to buy. 
Most of chem leave disappdint- 
ed although they do not come 
right out and admit it in pub- 
lic. 

Significantly, the number of 
Southeast Asia countries with 
delegations entering China, un- 
official or otherwise, is on the 
upswing. However, in most 
instances, these groups are 
openly socialistic anyway. 

The unfortunate aspect of all 
this is that American  corre- 
spondents find it frustrating. 

They are, to paraphrase a 
song of recent years, “standing 
at the border, watching every- 
one else go.” 


10 Years Ago 
Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Oct. 17, 1947 


Prime Minister Tetsu Kata- 
yama strongly emphasized his 
disapproval of communism, de- 
claring that the Social Demo- 
cratic Party is not a party com- 
patible with the Communist 


ideology. 
MOSCOW—It was announced . 


that Premier Josef Stalin receiv- 
ed Konni Zilliacus, unofficial 
leader of the British Labor 
Party parliamentary rebels and 
seven other left-wing British 
members of parliament at his 
Black Sea home. 


BOSTON—Secretary of. State 
George Marshall said that the 
United. States was pressing a 
determined campaign for world 
Stability which he declared is 
“absolutely necessary to world 
peace.” 


score 
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MAM ermB WIKI 8 AIF 


S JCC SURVEY SHOWS 


INTERESTING FACTS 


The Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce of Japan conducted last 
summer a public opinion 
survey on five important econo- 
mic and social issues confront- 
ing Japan today, as a part of 
the chamber’s activities pro- 
gram for 1957. 

The opinion poll was started 
on May 21 and completed on 
July 20. | 

The five questions presented 
in the survey were: 

(1) Raising of discount rate 
of the Bank of Japan. 

(2) Japan-Red China trade. 

(3) The socalled “resort to 
power” (virtual strike) by 
Kankoro (National Council of 
Government and Public Work- 
ers Unions). . 

(4) Solution of the over- 
population problem in Japan. 

(5). Development of atomic 
energy. 

For the survey, 2,000 persons 
of both sexes, ranging in ages 
from 20 to 45 and residents of 
various cities of this country 
were chosen. Of them, 1,215 re- 
turned answer sheets. 

Each question had four to 
five answers prepared by the 
chamber and answerers were 
asked to check off one of them. 

The survey achieved a very 
interesting result. Since the 
five questions dealt with con- 
troversial issues and the people 
chosen for the survey were re- 
stricted to residents of cities 
and their ages covered less wide 
a range than in ordinary 
opinion surveys, there were re- 
markably low percentage of “I 
have no idea” answers. 

Here we give detailed reports 
on each item, 

Question No, 1 

What do you think about the 
raising of the Discount Rate by 
the Bank of Japan? 

This question was aimed at 
sounding out people’s reaction 
to the interest rate hikes, twice 
enforced by the Bank of Japan 
on March 20 (0.1 sen per diem) 
and May 8 (0.2 sen per diem). 
The bank adopted the measure 
in an attempt to discourage in- 
creasing loans from city banks 
to business firms and thus check 
the deteriorating international 
trade balance, 

The second hike, which was 
quite wnexpected unlike the 
first one, had rather serious 
impact, bringing about a large- 


‘came esi bankruptcy of quite a 
few business firms and decrease 
in number of customers at bars 
and cabarets. 

For this question, JC pre 


pared the following _ five 
answers: 
(1) It should have been 


done earlier. 

(2) It was done at proper 
time. 

(3) The Government should 
enforce other measures to- 
gether with the interest rate 
hike in order to improve Ja: 
pan’s trade balance. 

(4) It should not have been 
done. 

(5) No idea. 

Thirty per cent of all the 
surveyed persons replied “no 
idea.” The question must have 
been difficult for women for 
47.7 per cent of women checked 
off entry No. 5 On the other 
hand, the figure also means that 
more than half of the women 
were capable of answering 
such question. 

Of the remaining 70 per cent, 
approximately 60 per cent 
favored the hike, checking off 
one of the first three entries. 
Of the supporters, 33.3 per cent 
chose answer No. 3. : 

Studying the answer accord- 
ing to age groups, a very in- 
teresting fact is found—that 


there is a very clear demarca- 
tion line between persons of 
below and above 40 years old 
in their views, 

Age groups under 40 have an 
overwhelming number of sup- 
porters of the interest rate hike 
and very few opponents, while 
“no idea” came between the 
two. In people above: 40, “no 
idea” and opposition (answer 
No. 4) came first: with about 
same number. This may in- 
dicate the conservative attitude 
of older people or there may be 
more victims of the interest 
rate hike among them. 

When answers were classified 
according to occupation of the 
people, it was found that 23.3 
per cent of business firm execu- 
tives and 17.4 per cent of small 
and medium sized enterprise 
managers selected answer No. 4. 
It goes without saying that they 
were the people who suffered 
most from the discount rate 
raise. 

Of those who had no idea, 57.8 
per cemt were engaged in agri- 


scale slump in the _ stock 


culture or fishery followed by 
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Toyama, Niigata, Ube and Nagasaki 


_ Main Products 
© ELECTRIC WIRES and CABLES, elc. 
© Bare Wires and Cables 
* Paper-Insulated Wires and Cables . 
* Other Insulated Wires and Cables 
* Submarine Cables 
© Accessories for Bare Wires 
© Melallic Materials for Electrical Uses 


ELECTRIC CO.LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo fm 
- Cable Address: “FURUELECO TOKYO”’ : 


Branch Offices: Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Fuku- 
oka, Sapporo, Sendai, 


NON-FERROUS | 


METAL 


PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURERS AND 


EXPORTERS 


Ashikaga, Takamatsu, 


| 


unemployed. It is discouraging 


rs note that farmers and fisher- 


men have always the least in- 
terest In economic issues. A\l- 
though business executives had 
the smallest portion in the “no 
idea” group with 33 per cent, 
it is regrettable that few though 
they were, there were some busi- 
ness leaders who had no opinion 
on such an important issue, 


When examined from classifi- 
cation according to school rec- 
ords, only one per cent of col- 
lege graduates gave the “no 
idea” answer, 

Question No, 2 

What do you think about 
Japan-Red China trade? 

In May, Britain quit CHIN- 
COM and announced her own 
trade list with Red China. Japan 
followed Britain’s suite, though 
to a lesser extent, on July 16 
by relaxing her embargo list 
enforced under CHINCOM, This 
occurred only a few days pre- 


freeeding the start of the opinion 


survey. 
Prepared answers for this 
question were: | 

(1) Japan should recognize 
Red China as a sovereign state 
and start normal trade with Red 
China as soon as possible. 

(2) CHINCOM embargo should 
be lifted immediately. 


(3) Embargo list should be 
relaxed to a greater extent and 
gradual steps be taken toward 
normal and free trade with Red 
China, 


(4) Present conditions are 
the best. 
(5) Japan, as a member of 


the Free World, should not 
trade with Red China. 


(6) Trade with Southeast 
Asia rather than Red China 
should be emphasized. . 


(7) I have no idea. 


Only 10 per cent gave “no 
idea” answers. This illustrates 
the fact that Japanese people 
have great interest in trade 
with Red China, 


Of 90 per cent who wrote an- 
swers, 71.9 per cent favored 
more trade with Red China by 
checking either of the first three 
answers. Only 13.6 per cent saw 
little need of trade with Red 
China by marking either No. 5 
or No. 6 and 4 per cent favored 
the status quo. 


Of the advocates of stepped 
up trade with Red China, 32,1 
per cent checked the answer 
No. 1 while 32.7 per cent favor- 
ed less drastic measures’ by 
marking answer No. 3. Seven 
per cent chose the answer No, 2. 


Generally, men favored rapid 
increase while women preferred 
slower advance, . 


Supporters of more _ trade 
with Red China were scattered 
over all age groups almost 
evenly but persons between the 
ages of 26 and 30 had the high- 
est rate of supporters with 74.9. 


The “status quo” idea was 
more popular among older peo- 
ple, ages over 40. 


About 90 per cent of college 
graduates supported rapid in- 
crease of trade with Red China. 


These figures clearly indicate 
the people’s desire for more 
trade with Red China, 


Question No. 4 


What do you think about “re- 
sort to power” by Kankoro 
workers? 

Though the question used the 
rather broad term of Kankoro, 
the answerers apparently had in 
their mind the “resort to power” 
or: “law abiding struggle tactics” 
by National Railway workers 
that partly paralyzed the na- 
tion’s transportation last spring. 
Prepared answers were; 


(1) Under whatever = cir- 
cumstances, such tactics must 
not be allowed, 

(2) “Resort to power” should 


_- 


not be allowed but the Govern-| 


RED CHINA TRADE 


1. Recognize 
Peiping 
2. Abolish — 
CHINCOM 
3. Relax embargo 
4. Status quo 
5. Negative — 
6. Boost S.E. 
Asia trade 


7. Don't know 


12.3% 


10.1% 


32.7% 


— 


ment should consider, on the 


pther hand, such measures that 


will not cause workers. to 
employ such tactics in the 
future. 


(3. Workers have the right 
to resort to power, 


(4) The Government’s pun- 
ishment of union leaders was 
proper. 

(5) The Government should 
not punish union leaders, 


(6) No idea, 


More than half of the sur- 
veyed people checked off answer 
No. 2 because it could have 
been interpreted either as urg- 
ing the Government to tighten 
the law regulating Government 
and public workers to that they 
could not resort to “power” or 
strike, or as urging the Govern- 
ment to give better treatment 
to workers, 


Of the remaining half, 24.5 
per cent strongly opposed any 
such tactics by Government 
workers, checking off either 
answers No. 1 or 4 while 11.7 
per cent sided with unionists 
by marking 3 or 5. Nine and 
one fifths per cent had no idea, 


This question brought about 
a clearer division of opinions 
among different age groups and 
different kinds of occupation 
than the two previous ones. 


Older people, above 40 years 
of age, were critical of Kan- 
koro workers’ tactics with 
38.6 per cent of them strongly 
opposing “resort to power” while 
people in their twenties were 
sympathetic with the workers’ 
stand, 12.9 per cent of them 
recognizing workers’ right “to 
resort to power.” 


More than 30 per cent of 
business executives, small en- 
terprise managers, manufactur- 
ers, farmers and fishermen op- 
posed Kankoro tactics while 
Government workers,and busi- 
ness firm clerks were more 
sympathetic to Kankoro work- 
ers. The contrast was sharper 
than in the case of any other 
question, 

It is not too difficult to under- 
stand the stands of business 
executives, Government work- 
ers and company clerks on this 
question. Strong opposition 
from fishermen and farmers 
was probably a result of the 
impact of the railway workers’ 
“law abiding tactics” which 
resulted in delay of cargo 
trains and spoiling of vegetables 
and fish, | 


Question No. 4. 


What do you think is the 
best solution to Japan’s over- 
population? 

Japan's population has top- 
ped 90 million and is still in- 
creasing at a rate of more than 
900,000 a year. Although the 
birth rate has become consider- 
ably lower recently as compar- 
ed with immediately after the 
last war, death rate is also 
steadily going down. The over- 
population is a major cause of 


unemployment in this country. 
Answers prepared were: 


(1) Birth ;control should be 
adapted as a national policy 
and be enforced under Govern- 
ment supervision. 


(2) More efforts should be 
made to develop undeveleped 
domestic natural resources and 
promote trade with a view to 
increasing the working popula- 
tion and solve the problem as 
a domestic matter. 


(3) Immigration must be 
emphasized and cooperation of 
foreign countries be asked in- 
this connection. 


(4) The problem will be 
solved by redistribution of 
wealth or "by establishing a 
Communist state. : 


(5) No idea, 


‘ Largest number of people, 
(36.8 per cent) favored birth 
control as a national policy. 
This was followed by solution 
by immigration, 32 per cent. 
Since immigration. on a practical 
basis is believed to have very 
little to contribute toward solv- 
ing overpopulation, this figure 
is to be interpreted as an indica- 
tion that still great number of 
people are under an illusion 
about immigration. 

Answer No. 2 had 23.9 per 
cent supporters, mostly among 
business executives and stu- 
dents. 


The largest group of sup- 
porters of answer No. 3 were 
farmers and fishermen. 


Only 5.7 per cent had no idea, 
the lowest figure of the five 
questions, — 


An interesting fact was that 
solution by birth control had 
overwhelming support from 
women while it appealed less to 
men, 


. Question No. 5 


What do you think about de- 
velopment of atomic energy? 
This question was put to peo- 
ple when newspapers were dai- 
ly earrying stories on the first 
atomic energy research institute 
in Ibaraki Prefecture and es- 
tablishment of a new company 
for purchase of an atomic 
reactor from Britain, 

Prepared answers were: 


(1) Positive steps should be 
taken including introduction of 
foreign capital. 


(2) Since it is possible that 


| deve 


atomic. energy might be used 
for military purposes, othe, 


pion sources must be 
oped. 


(3) Foreign technology and 
technical know-how should be 
introduced since Japan lacks 
funds to start from basic re- 
search on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. * 

(4). No idea. : 


The majority, 55.7 per cent, 
favored positive measures for 
development of atomic energy 
in this country, checking off 
either answers No. 1 or No. 3. 
The answer No. 2 had, how- 
ever, a sizable number of sup- 
porters reaching 22.2 per cent. 


The tendency in choice of 
answers according to age or 
occupation groups Was less 
clear in the case of this ques- 
tion but as a rule, business ex- 
ecutives, company clerks and 
students, who had a compara- 
tive. higher educational back- 
ground, favored positive steps 
than people of other occupa- 
tions, 


Fewer women marked the 
“no idea” answer than in the 
case of the first question. This 
may be an indication that the 
word “atom” has become 
familiar to all. Japanese people 


‘the Caribbean area, the United 


since the first atomic bombing 
of Hiroshima, | 


Continued From Page 9 


on this subject earlier in the 
year. 


Following the visit to Aus 
tria I spent nearly three weeks 
at the World Headquarters in 
Miami Beach. As a result of 
this visit, with the assistance 
of the Resident Legal -Counsel, 
Norman Schwarez, an agreement 
was worked out with the City 
of Miami Beach for the refur- 
bishing of the Secretariat. The 
layout and planning were left 
entirely to the Secretary Gen- 
eral and his assistant. I might 
add that the Headquarters is 
functioning better because of 
the physical changes. 

Administrative procedures, 
JCI World and my visitation 
schedule made up the subject 
of many discussions with 
David P. Haxton, Secretary 
General and Robert B. Green, 
Assistant Secretary General. 

Twenty-two days after leaving 
Miami Beach I traveled to Aus- 
tralia, Asia and Europe. This 
trip started on March 24 and 
ended on June 3. ; 

On June 9 I left again for the 
Regional Conference of North- 
ern Latin America at Merida, 
Mexico. Following the confer- 
ence I visited the countries in 


States National Convention, the 
Canadian National Convention, 
arriving home July 6 On Aug. 


| President’s Report: | 


year it would be easier for the 
President to outline his wishes”™ 
and much better for our corpor- 
ation in general. 


Comments on Regions 
Asia 

Under the dedicated leader- 
ship and untiring efforts of Dr. 
Wang Tsio Yong of Vietnam, 
Asia has experienced a normal 
growth in membership and ex- 
tension. Having made two visits 
into the area, | am extremely 
happy to report that extension 
is going on within many of the 
countries. During this year we 
have seen India jump from two 
to five local organizations, Viet- 
nam from six to 10 local organ- . 
izations and similar gains have 
been made in the Philippines, 
Malaya, Korea, Japan, Taiwan 
and Ceylon. Today there are 
approximately 235 local chapters 
In Asia with about 10,500 mem- . 
bers. .The degree implementa- 
tion of JCI resolutions in the 
region ranges from about 85 per 
cent to nil, 


When Junior Chamber Inter- 
national ceased its Operation 
Brotherhood project on Dec, 31, 
1956, the Vietnam Junior Cham- 
ber approached the Minister of 
Health for the Republic and 
negotiated with the Government 
a partnership with the Junior 
Chamber in an effort to continue 
the OB program. During my 
visit there at the time of the 


13 I left for my South American | Asian Regional Conference we” 


tour followed by several stops 
in the United States and a swing 
across Canada from the east to 
the west coast arriving home on 
Sept. 21. 


I am convinced, as my pre 
decessors are, that in a personal 
visit the International President 
does much to bolster the posi- 
tion of the local and National 
Organizations. It tends to in- 
spire the individual members 
and it provides a natural med- 
ium for the exchange of ideas 
and the solution of many prob- 
lems that can only be solved on 
the scene. In addition, the presi- 
dent provides the reason for 
calls on Heads’of State and Gov- 
ernment leaders. 


In spite of the fact that only 
two of the six Regional Vice 
Presidents were present at the 
Joint Executive Committee 
meeting in Wellington we have 
had fair results. However I am 
certain that if all elected Vice 
Presidents are in attendance at 


witnessed the signing of this 
partnership agreement. — 


When I visited Pakistan I had 
the good fortune to visit with 
the Chittagong Junior Chamber 
in East Pakistan. I visited some 
of their projects. At my request 
they are in the process of estab- 
lishing a chapter in a neighbor- 
ing city of Daca. I feel the 
further extension in Pakistan 
should stem -rom Chittagong. 


From my observation in tHe 
region it is absolutely essential 
that a concentration be made on 
the establishment of strong na- 
tional associations to serve the 
local chapters. The activities 
of the Junior Chambers in Asia 
cover almost every aspect of 
Junior Chamber from manage- 
ment training to educational 
and civic programs, 

Hurope 

Under the patient and knowl- 
edgable hand of Vice President 
Robert Goldberg we have seen 


the Congress at the start of the: 


Continued on Page 19, Col. 1 
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50 YEARS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
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About 60% of the SHEET GLASS, 30% of the 
ALKALI PRODUCTS and 100% of the Electrically Fused 
ond Cast Refractories produced in Japan are mode by ASAHI 


Asahi Gloss wos organized in 1907, as the first sheet 
glass monufacturing compony in the For East. 
Since then, Asahi Glass has been exponding unceasingly, 
developing new field and new products. 
Among its main pioneering achieve- 
ments are 
the ammonia-soda process in Japan, 
and the production of electrically 


the industrialization of 


ond cost refractories. 


The company hos always realized 
the extreme importance of research 
and development projects and 
research laboratory is know as one 
of the best in its field; ASAHI! GLASS 
has been keeping obreast of the 
. latest international technical develop- 
nients by the octivities of its excellent research stoff. 
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By ATSUSHI KOBAYASHI 
Chief, JCCJ Delegation to the 
Conference 

The 7th JC Asia Regional Con- 
ference was held in Saigon, 
Vietnam between April 16 and 
20, drawing a large attendance 
equal to that attracted by any 
of the previous regional confer- 
ences. All the 15 member na- 
tions, except Burma and Israel, 
sent a total of 185 delegates and 
Australia, U.S. and Cambodia 
sent one observer each. 

The Japanese delegation com- 
posed of 17 members arrived at 
Saigon on April 15 just in time 
to attend the reception given by 
Dr. Wong Tsio-yong, Vice Pres- 
ident for Asia, with JCI World 
President Ira Kave as guest of 
honor, 

The results of the conference, 
to my regret, were not quite as 
encouraging as hoped to be, 
presumably for the reasons that 
(1) the Asia regional chambers 
had no important business to 
handle after “Operation Brother- 


hood” was turned over to the 
Vietnamese Government, (2) 
the leaders of the_ regional 


chambers considered the confer- 
ence to be merely a prelude to 
the World Conference to take 
place October’in Japan, and con- 


sequentiy, (3) the attendance of: 


the leaders was very thin. 


The conference was opened 
officiallv April 16 in a ceremony 
at the Saigon City Hall attend- 
ed by Vietnamese President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and the foreign dip- 
lomatic corps, including Japa- 
nese ambassador to Vietnam 
Yutaka Konagaya. s 

At the dinner party sponsored 
by the JCC Vietnam on the same 
evening we presented the JCCV 
President with a gift from the 
JICCI, 


On the next dav, the Council 
of Asia met in the first session 
to study general problems. A 
proposal was made by Dr. 
Wong as to the number of votes 
each member country should be 
entitled to in the ensuing dis- 
cussions. He suggested that 
each member have two votes 
and give up the additional 
votes, as has been done in the 
past regional conferences since 
1855, (The JCI By-Laws pro- 
vide that each member have 
votes proportionate to the num- 
ber of chambers or other local 
associations.) 

Although this would mean 
that Japan, with its large num- 
ber of local chapters, would 


have a voice equal to that of 


nations with small membership, 
‘we agreed to the proposal since 
we had no special bill to pres- 
ent to the conference and op- 


position to the proposal was 


considered to arouse undue 


antagonism against Japan. 
Following the decision of the 


Japanese Imp 
&® Of Saigon Conference 


—— 
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ressions JCI Constitution 


by the Economic Affairs Com- 
mission were passed unani- 
mously. They were on the in- 
terchange of Asian Region mem- 
bers for the promotion of trade 
and economy, cooperation with 
international trade fairs, parti- 
cipation in economic missions 
and collaboration with govern- 
ments and other organizations 
in promoting small scale enter- 
prises. Japan introduced the 


5s - second resolution and seconded 
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Atsushi Kobayashi 
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voting method, chairmen and 
secretaries of respective com- 
missions were appointed. One 
delegate each from 10 countries 
was supposed to be named 
chairman of each of the 10 com- 
missions, but due to the absence 
of the Burmese delegates and 
late arrival of the Philippine 
delegates, I was specially re- 
quested to assume the chair- 
manship of the Constitution, Ad- 
missions and Resolution Com- 
mission, besides the Japanese 
delegate Jiyu Hayashi, who 
was nominated Chairman of the 
i2th World Congress Commis- 
sion as originally scheduled. 


The first council meeting was 
concluded with a report from 
the Japanese Jaycees on the 
progress of preparations for the 
12th World Congress slated to 
take place in Tokyo in October. 


The council was convened for 
the second session on the after- 
noon of April 18 following two 
commission meetings. Before 
the opening of the council meet- 
ing, the Japanese delegates dis- 
tributed among the participants 
posters and pamphlets to pub- 
licige the forthcoming World 
Congress in Japan. 


Since resolutions from all the 
commissions were not ready by 
that time, the only resolutions 
introduced were those from the 
Education and Youth Activities 
Commission concerning the 
promotion of international ex- 
change of children’s art works 
and leadership training, both of 
which were adopted unanimous- 
ly. 

The third council meeting 
took place on the following day 
to discuss the rest of the resolu- 
tions which had been complet- 
ed by then. -The first to be pres- 
ented were those from the Con- 
stitution Commission of which 
chairman 1 had been named. 
The Japanese proposal! to revise 
the wording of part of the Con- 
stitution was carried by a unani- 
mous vote, but two other bills 
were defeated. 

All the resolutions submitted 
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world most strongly re presented at the current Jaycee congress is the 


the third. 


With regard to the Award 
Commission resolution, 


the Japanese and Thai delegates 
as to the recipients of the Most 


ee 
eee eee ae 


OP re ae oP 
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there | Pad € 
was a heated debate between|# 


Outstanding Awards to an in-|j ‘i ii a 


dividual and national chapter, 
but it was eventually decided 
that the individual award 
should be conferred on JCC 
Thai President Limin Lamsam, 
who is running for Vice Pres- 
ident for Asia, and the national 
award to JCCJ. : 


The Leadership Commission 
presented four resolutions, in- 
cluding that on the training of 
JCC members in the JCI official 
languages of English, French 
and Spanish, all of which were 
adopted by an overwhelming 
vote, The third council meet- 
ing adjourned as the partici- 
pants heard a report from the 
Public Relations Commission. 


On the same afternoon, the 
council met in the fourth and 
last session to examine the res- 
olutions drafted by the remain- 
ing commissions. The 12th 
World Congress Commission's 
resolutions, which were all 
adopted with one accord, point- 
ed out that a reception commit- 
tee should be formed, a tour of 
Asia be planned and Asian arts 
and products be displayed at 
the forthcoming congress in 
Japan. 


While the council was agreed 
on all of the eight resolutions 
submitted by the Social Better- 
ment Commission, some differ- 
ence of opinion was seen at the 
discussion on.the plans of the 
JCI Activities Commission when 
it was suggested by some dele- 
rg that the design of the 
CCJ membership badge should 
be in conformity with that of 
the badges of other member 
countries. Japan cast a nega- 
tive vote when the question was 
put to vote. 


The committee resolved, at 
the suggestion of the Extension 
Commission, that the Asia Re- 
gion be extended to cover a 
wider area. Vice President for 
Asia Dr. Wong told the council 
that Cambodia and Indonesia 
were shortly expected to join 
the JCI. I announced that Oki- 
nawa, too, was interested in or- 
ganizing a JC. 

Upon: conclusion of delibera- 
tions election of the candidate 
for the new Vice President for 
Asia took place, as a result of 


ee 


About 1,000 Japanese delegate 
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s to the 6th national convention 


Preamble 
We, young men of the world 
gathered in this Congress, 


Conscious of the fact that 
adequate civic training of young 
men will enable them to ex- 
ercise decisive ir.fluence in the 
just solution of the problems of 
humanity, 

Determined to shield future 
generations from unhappiness 
brought about by misunder- 


wees standing among men and anxi- 


ous to promote the well-being 


& | and progress of all peoples. 


Resolve to unite our efforts by 


if constituting an international as- 


t ie a Me. ; “5 “ae cee ye Se 
oF Reore : ; , eee a 


of the Junior Chamber of Commerce took time out to visit the 

Imperial Palace Tuesday afternoon. The 6th National Con- 

vention of the JCC was coincident with the 12th World Con- 
gress of the JCI, which started yesterday. 


The most direct way in which’ 


an individual Jaycee can parti- 
cipate in JCI’s worldwide pro- 
gram is by working on a com- 
mission project. If he is ap- 
pointed, by his national pres!- 
dent, to membership in one of 
the JCI standing commissions, 
it will be his responsibility to 
implement, in his country, all 
the resolutions of that commis- 
sion. 

If he is not a member of the 
commission, he may still volun- 
teer his services, through his 
local or directly, to the Jaycee of 
his nation who does hold an ap- 
pointment to the commission. 

The nine standing commis- 
sions in JCI are: 

Awards Commission: Governs 


ithe competition for awards and 


trophies presented at annual 
World Congresses. 


Constitution, Admissions and 
Resolutions Commission: Parltia- 
mentary “caretaker” for JCT; 
passes on new applications for 
membership; reviews and 
makes recommendations to In- 
ternational Council on resolu- 
tions submitted to World Con- 


gresses. 
Economic Affairs Commission: 
Coordinates international pro- 


jects related to trade promotion 
and economic and commercial 
inatters., 


Education and Social Better- 
ment Coinmission: Coordinates 
such JCI projects as JCI Scholar- 
ships, literacy programs, JCI 
Pen Friends, international ex- 


which JCC Thailand President 


=|Limin Lamsam was picked for 


the position. He is expected to 


ey Bets! be elected unopposed to the seat 


Seiat the oncoming World Con-| 


ee) Regional 


as 


The site of the next Asia 
Conference was aiso 


gress. 


a e| decided unanimously at Taipei, 


ram 


ly eS 
Ae 
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wal 


ee | China. 


Although the conference can- 


#2; not be said to have been a great 
Z| suecess, 


it can not be denied 


sithat it has contributed largely 


== \to the enhancement of friendly 


| relations among the JC mem- 
© | bers of the Asian area. | 


It was gratifying to know first 


| hand that the antagonism of the 
wo) Asian people against Japan has 


(©) © | been greatly softened. 


I have 


bs noted that they have even come 


420" 
ie 


to regard us with goodwill and 


/ |respect for the remarkable eco- 


& wor nomic rehabilitation and devel- 


es ‘ag ee 


Southeast Asian region. Seen arriving at Tokyo International Airport for the meeting are 14 de- 
legates from various Southeast Asian countries including five from Hongkong, four from Burma, 
three from Manila, and one each from Singapore and Saigon. 


| 


opment achieved by the Japa- 


Le nese after the total destruction 
=| during the war. 


I would like to avail myself 
of this opportunity to express 
our sincerest gratitude for the 
courteous hospitality on the 
part of the host JC who made 
our stay in Vietnam a most 
pleasurable and memorable oc- 
casion, and also to the Japanese 
embassy in Vietnam and Am- 
bassador Konagava who has ex- 
tended their helpful cooperation 


to us, 
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OWNER OF THE FOLLOWING BUILDINGS: 
Marunouchi 
Building, Tokyo Building, Eiraku Building, 
Mitsubishi Main Building, Yoesu Building, 


Building, New Marunouchi 


MITSUBISHI ESTATE CO., LTD. 


President: Takejiro Watanabe 


Sth 4., Marunouchi Bldg., 2-1, 2-chome, 
Marunouchi, Tokyo 


Tel,: 


Wadakura 


(20). 1261, 1271 


4 


Cable Address: 


7 


Real Estote: 
Estate 


: Contracting: 
Insurance Agency: 


dairy products. 
Banks: 


2-chome, Muromachi, Nthonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: (24) 3261-45 
MITSUI FUDOSAN TOKYO 


Osaka Branch: 
vo. 5, 3-chome, Nakanoshima, Osaka. Tel.: Tosabori 3730 
MAIN LINE OF BUSINESS 
Office Buildings: The finest buildings in Japan 
Brokeroge; Approisal; 


Civil Engineering; Construction Works 
For first class underwriters . 
Green House end Model Deiry: High grade’ flowers; Top-quolity 


Bank of America ond all first class Japonese banks 
President: Hideo Edo 


Monagement of Trusted 


Jaycee at Work 


| change of arts, crafts and books, 


etc. : 
Extension Commission: Coordi 
nates the worldwide program 
to extend the Junior Chamber 
movement. 


Finance Commission: Studies 
and makes recommendations to 
the International Council'on JCI 
budget matters; supervises the 
establishment and control of 
regional, bank accounts and 
other fiscal matters under the 


general direction of the JCI 
Treasurer, 
International Affairs Com- 


mission: Coordinates JCI pro- 
jects in the field of intergovern- 
mental relations and United 
Nations activities. 

JCI Activities 
Coordinates all JCI projects 
which are not _ specifically 
within the scope of another 
commission, such as internal 
programs, the observance of 
JCL Day, attendance at World 
Congresses, etc, 

Public Relations Commission: 
Coordinates with the secretary 
general the flow of news intern- 
ally, about the activities of 
Junior Chamber chapters and 
national organizations; recom- 
mends and conducts public re- 
lations programs, on behalf of 
JCI and its member organiza- 
tions, with the general public 
and the world business com- 
munity. 

Individual Jaycees and local 


Commission: 


sociation under the following 


principles: 
Article I 
Name. 

This International Association 
of Junior Chambers shall be 
known as: “Junior Chamber In- 
ternational” 

The name Junior Chamber In- 
ternational or translations there- 
of shall be the official name in 
all countries. 

Article ll 
Creed and Purposes 
Section 1: Creed 

The official creed of Junior 
Chamber Internationa! shall be 
as follows: 

We believe 

That faith in God gives mean- 
ing and purpose to human life; 

That the brotherhood of man 
transcends the sovereignty of 
nations; 

That economic justice can best 
be won by free men through 
free enterprise; 

That government should be of 


Junior Chamber chapters may 
also participate in JCI’s world- 
wide program by developing 
their own international rela- 
tions projects in the spirit of 
the Jaycee Creed. Each Junior 
Chamber chapter in the world 
is supplied with a copy of the 
“Report of Proceedings” of the 
most recent World Congress. 
Individual Jaycees may obtain 
a copy of the report by writ- 
ing to their national JCI chair- 
man or direct to the secretary 
general. 


The Congress Report contains 
a description of all the resolu- 
tions passed at the Congress and 
the names of the commissions 
to which the resolutions have 
been assigned. A study .of the 
Congress report will produce 
many valuable suggestions on 
projects the local chapter can 
adopt for its own JCI program. 


Additional suggestions for 
JCI-international relations 
activities on the local level 
may be obtained from your 
national JCI chairman, if there 
is a national Junior Chantber 
organization in your country. 
If there is none, write the JCI 
vice president for your region 
or write direct to the secretary 
general for information. 

Junior Chamber is an action 
organization, 


laws rather than of men; 

That earth’s great treasure 
lies in human personality; 

And that service to humanity 
is the best work of life, 


Section 2: Purposes 


The purposes of Junior Cham- 
ber International, inspired by 
the principles embodied in its 
Creed, shall be: 


(1) To coordinate the activi- 
ties of its members. 


- (2) To encourage and ad- 
vance international “understand- 
ing and goodwill. 

- ¢3) +To sponsor the extension 
of Junior Chamber associations 
throughout the world by work- 
ing through member national 
associations where these exist 
with a view to providing an 
avenue of education and partici- 
pation for all young men in: 

(a) Leadership training; (b) 
the promotion of goodwill and 
confideace through international 
fellowship; (c) the. solution of 
civic problems by arousing civic 
consciousness: (d) discussions of 
social, economic, and cultural 
questions; and {(e) programs 
aimed at providing individual 
freedom for all men. 

(4) To promote and develop 
international trade. 

Article Hl 


Members 
The members of Junior Cham- 

ber International shall be na- 
tional associations whose objects 
and activities shall be in accord 
with the purposes expressed in 
Article II hereof and such other 
organizations, corporate bodies, 
or individuals as shall meet the 
qualifications prescribed by the 
by-laws of Junior Chamber In- 
ternational. 

Article IV 


Organizations 
Section 1: Congress 

The Congress of this Associa- 
tion shall. constitute its supreme 
authority. An annual Congress 
shall be held as prescribed in 
the by-laws. 
Section 2: International Council 

(a) The direction and man- 
agement of the affairs of this 
Association between each Con- 
gress shall be vested in an In- 
ternational Council composed of 
directors who are its elected 
officers, the immediate past pres- 
ident of this Association, the 
Treasurer, the national pres- 
idents of active members as de- 
fined in the by-laws, and such 
personnel as is prescribed in the 
by-laws. In any case of tempor- 
ary incapacity of a director his 
functions shall be discharged by 
the acting president of the ac- 
tive member concerned, 


(b) The International Coun- 
cil shall be responsible to the 
Congress. 

Section 3: Elected Officers 


(a) The.elected officers of 


—_—— 


‘this Association shall be a Pres- 


ident and seven vice presidents 


: 


a 


of equal rank. These officers 
shall serve without remiinera-. 
tion. 


(b) The President and seven 
vice presidents shall be elected 
by the Congress and also shall 
be directors of the International 
Council. 


(c) The term of these officers 
Shall be for one calendar vear 
to commence on the first day of 
January following their election. 
Section 4: Executive Committee 

There shall be an Executive 
Committee of the International 
Council composed of the Pres- 
ident, the immediate past pres- 
ident, seven vice presidents, and 
such personnel as is prescribed 
in the by-laws. : 


Article V 

Emblem 
There shall be an official em- 
blem and a seal of Junior Cham- 


ber International with the fol- 
lowing basic characteristics: 


(a) The exterior agival form 
used during the First Inter- 
national Congress of Junior 
Chamber International in Pana- 
ma City, Republic of Panama,, 


(b) A map of the world in 
the center with the letters 
“JCI” signifying Junior Cham- 
ber International imprinted on 
the inner lower part of the in- 
signia. The map of the world 
used shall be that adopted bv 
the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 


(c) The color of the back- 
ground shall be blue. 
Article VI 
By-laws 


The business of Junior Cham- 
ber International shall be con- 
ducted in the manner prescrib- 
ed in the by-laws. 


Article VIl 
Amendments 


The Constitution of this Asso- 
clation may be amended only if 
two-thirds of the votes cast by 
active members present or vot- 
ing by proxy at the Congress in 
a poll on such amendment are 
in favor of that amendment, and 
provided further: 


, (a) That written notice of the 
proposed amendment has been 
mailed to the Director of the 
active member proposing the 
amendment not less than 100 
davs prior to the convening of 
the Congress, and that such 
Director within 10 days of its 
receipt shall Yansmit the pro- 
posed amendment to the Secre- 
tary General who within 10 davs 
after receipt by him shall mail 
copies of it to all members of 
the International Council, and 


(b) That written notice of a 
vote on the proposed amencd- 
ment has been given to the In- 
ternational Council not less than 
24 hours prior to the taking of 
the vote and has been approved 
for discussion by two-thirds of 
the Directors present or voting 


by proxy. 
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Make doubly sure. . . 


Visit MATSUZAKAYA Dept. Store 
We offer quality merchandise - 
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“TOKYO SHOPPING, FOOD 


: -. One hundred and fifty wives of foreign and 
Japanese delegates to the 12th World Congress 
-- . of the JCI were taken on two shopping tours of 
.”... Tekyo Tuesday. Included in the itineraries were 
-~. Takumi Handcraft Shop, Komatsu Department 


“~~. Store, Takashimaya Department Store, Watanabe 

roe as Woodcuts, Ando Cloisonne and Mikimoto Pearls. 

ot Acting as guides on these tours were wives of 

i a members of the Tokyo chapter of the Japan Junior 

or, Chamber of Commerce. The first narty left the 

ale Kokusai Kanko Hotel in three buses at 10 a.m. 
and the second group made another tour the same 
afternoon. 


The previous evening, on Monday, executive 
officers of the Junior Chamber International were 
guests at a sukiyaki dinner party given in their 
-* . honor by the Tokyo chapter of the Junior Cham- 
~.. ber of Commerce at the Nadaman Restaurant in 
: Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
ee This party followed the executive committee 
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Hotel. 
batt At this function, Yoshio Yamazaki, president 
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meeting held earlier in the day at the Imperial 
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o of the Tokyo chapter of the JCCJ, presented all the 
i foreign delegates with Kokeshi doll bookends and ee oe 2 
vn their wives with fans. | 7 Pee mea a fon ; Yoshio Miwa, national president of the Japan Junior 
Be | ; 1 eoeeemcnn nner ermmanues so5 inpeiainaaieenten alanine . ccnisaidiniidasibiibin of Commerce, presents a set of bookends in the shape of Ko- 
~ The dinner ended with three performances of The Nadaman restaurant at Tsukiji, Tokyo, presented a convivial scene Monday night when a gala sukiyaki dinner party was keshi dolls to Ira D. Kaye, world president of JCI, at Monday 
WR the Japanese traditional puppet drama. given by the Tokyo Chapter of the Japan Junior Chamber in honor of visiting Jaycee delegates and their wives. night's sukiyaki party. 
ee se ee oe 2 SRS SRO ARS 998 P ge ‘e ene ee es ae ass Site oes 2 sen a ee , 
“ ee 3 me eee ae Blak Gages RO A SB i Ml ae 
é eg Alberto Philape (lef 
: 3 ‘y _ 
: - Congratulations to J. C. I. World Congress 
: _ al se ¥ SOE? * ae 5 ae : AS Seige hae oe A Bee Fe Sain a Hee ae i ie. Jf bi “ é ee ae ee ie : "2 heat a eee merican ~oneer ine / 
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| 1957 Exhibition Of The Works 


TOYOKO FURNITURE SHOW 


e intl Oct, 30. uo ci ccc cece 7th Floor 


EXHIBITION OF ABSTRACT PAINTINGS 
by foremost artists from ‘‘informel” school 


Som Francis (Americd) 
Toshimiteu Imei (Jepanese) 


WH Gt 20 a.iss 6 bec accves 490 Fier 


TOTTORI TRADITIONAL FOLK 
ART EXHIBITION 
Until Oct. 20 ...cecees 7th Floor 
Display of SANGO CHINA and 
MULTIPLE-LAID GLASS 
From Oct. 19 covssadas Oth Floor 


a ees ee a ee ee es a a en 6 an Pn ern 7 


Of Members Of The Japan Academy 
Of Arts And Award Winners “Pea House—Sth Fl. —sFFolkeraft Counter—Sth FI. 


An exhibition of the new works of 

46 artists who represent Japan in the ae Cao 
fields of Japanese painting, Western 
style painting, sculpture, ‘industrial 
art, and calligraphy. 


Oct. 25——5th Fi. Gallery 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1957 . 


ASIMR MITT MOF 8 AAA 


The Japanese economy. has 
- entered the process of readjust- 
ment since May this year when 
a drastic tight-money policy was 
taker by the Government to im- 
gto the deteriorating balance 
of payments position of Japan. 


The rapid expansion of the 
economy, which was called the 
“biggest boom since Emperor 
Jimmu,” caused a crisis in the 
balance of trade, and this un- 
favorable international  pay- 
ments position has forced the 
Government to follow a pdlicy 
aimed at readjusting the eco- 
nomic activities of this country. 

We will now examine how 
this ee process has 

and what effect it 
erage ‘sexo about in the past 
five months. 


Since the direct cause which 
made it imperative for thre Gov- 
ernment to follow measures to 
readjust economic activities, we 
will first of all examine if Japan 
has succeeded in tiding over the 
crisis in the balance of pay- 
ments position. 


(in. thousands of dollars) 


Export Import 

Letters Letters 

of Credit of Credit 
Jat, esaccens. 20,35 238,599 
Feb, ..scsee0e 202,363 289,354 
March .....- 226,669 272,474 
April eeeeeeee 212,583 202,327 
May eeee, e.tee 220,253 320,936 
; June Seteeeeve 186,875 229,186 
July eeeeeeee 209 626 210,170 
BUS. ad cccccce SS5 IM 183,562 
SOME. bis icace 183,600 181,500 


| Japan's exports and imports 
‘ beeame almost balanced in July } 
and exports exceeded imports in 
both August and September on 
the letter of credit basis. It is 
expected that this tendency will 
eontinue even after October. 


In other words, we can safely 
say that the crisis of foreign 
currency has been overcome, so 
far as the question of foreign 
exchange is concerned. 


Now, we will proceed to ex- 


amine Bank of Japan advances, 
priee and production trends. 


average of 7 per cent from the 
May level. But, after August 
wholesale prices picked up by 
some 2 per cent. 

The mining and manufactur- 
ing production followed a crab- 
like curve in June and July, and 

sagged slightly in August. But, 
generally speaking, production 
maintained a high level of 
activity. 

Viewed in this way, it may 
be said that the tight-money 
policy followed since May has 
had far-reaching effects on the 
Japanese economy and that in 
spite of its serious consequences 
the economy of this country as 
a whole has gained a measure 
of stability in the course of 
readjustment. The firm tone of 
stock price is evidence of this, 

However, it would neverthe- 
less be rash to conclude from 
these facts that Japan has suc- 
cessfully gone through the 
period of economic readjust- 
ment. 


For, it is clear as daylight 
that should the period of eco- 
nomic adjustment end here to 
make it possible for the eco- 
nomy to re-expand its scale, this 
would inevitably cause a dete- 
rioration of Japan’s trade 
balance, forcing it to further 
tighten its money market. 


Japan has already succeeded 
in redressing balance between 
imports and exports. However, 
it has been usual for Japan to 
increase exports and decrease 
imports in the latter part of the 
fiscal year. Therefore, the favor- 
-able trade balance is no more 
than the result of this tendency 
strengthened by the tight-money 
policy. 

This year’s export target is 
set at $2,820 million. Even if 
this target is fulfilled, the trade 
balance is expected to register 
a red figure of $475 million at 
the end of this fiscal year. 


Before. Japan moves again to 


| Mining and 
Bank of Japan Wholesale Manufacturing 
Advances Price Index Production 
(Unit: ¥100 million) index 
De. Skewes iwe: 5 172.2 256.5 
rN Sond v'k.6 son ee 172.2 270.0 
March’. ...:...... 278 174.6 281.4 
BTR cisocvecene S128 173.7 289.6 
MR else ain oo Oe 172.0 301.2 
HUN cose dsiteces Sits 169.5 298.8 
Me cecisnaendesceds: Soe 165.7 298.8 
fan ae RS Rene ge sb 161.7 286.6 
BOE 5 akccicetse TO 165.3 seine 
Oct. SPeeeeeeeoteoene 5715 eee — 


The above figures show that 
the Bank of Japan advances has 
followed a consistent upward 
curve. This is principally due to 
the fact that Government with- 
drawals increased in a great 
measure, the amount of with- 
drawals in excess of released 
funds reaching ¥177,700 million 
in the April-June period and 
¥101,300 million in the July- 
September period. As a result, 
city banks are still in an acute 
shortage of funds. 


- The tight-money policy result- 
ed in a downward trend of 
wholesale prices. Wholesale 
prices continued to fall. since 
the enforcement of the tight- 
money policy in May, until in 
August the prices dipped by an 
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expand its economic activities, 
it is essential to increase ex- 
ports in excess of imports, start 
repaying loans from foreign 
countries, and’ accumulate for- 
eign currency to a considerable 
extent. 


Japan’s exports in the Jan- 
uary-September period increased 
by 15 per cent over the com- 
parable period of last year on 
the letter of credit basis. There- 
fore, if Japan is successful in 
maintaining a monthly export 
level of $220 million after 
October, it would be possible to 
achieve the export target of 
$2,820 million for this year. 


The question in this case is 


the future development — or 


‘tional levels. 


course of the current economic | 
readjustment, 


What has a most important 
bearing on export performance 
is the wholesale price. As stat- 
ed above, the wholesale price 
fell by 7 per cent after the en- 
forcement of the tight-moneyv 
poy and later rose by 2 per 
ce 

The question is whether this 
2 per cent boost in the whole- 
sale prices is no more than a 
correction of an excessive dip- 
ping or an indication to show 
that prices will follow a steady 
upward curve, 

On this point, observers agree 
that prices will continue to show 
a crablike curve throughout this 
year and follow a slightly down- 
ward curb until March next 
year. 

The Government takes the, 
view that prices should be re- 
duced by an average of 10 per 
cent from the highest level in 
erder to lower Japanese prices 
of Japanese goods to interna- 


It is open to question whether 
prices will fall so drastically. 
However, there is no doubt but 
that they will continue to fall, 
though slightivy. The reason is 
that the Japanese economy is 
still in the process of readjust- 
ment, 


What we should pay attention 
to in this context is the trends 
of equipment investments. Ex- 
cessive activity in equipment 
investment was the principal 
factor responsible for last year’s 
excess in economic expansion. 


The main purpose of the tight- 
money policy lay in discourag- 
ing equipment investment. How- 
ever, as larger part of equip- 
ment investment plans are taken 
by those of a more or less long- 
term nature pushed by larger 
enterprises, important cutbacks 
in equipment investments are 
still to be made. 


In the following table are 
shown figures showing amounts 
of nongovernmental orders for 
machinery received and newly 
started construction works. 
These figures are indices to 
show the degree of investment 


} plans to start new investments, 
On the other hand, however, 
construction Works already 
started, are still being continued 
on a priority basis. The shor- 
tage of funds for continuing 
such works is forcing enter. 
prisers to defer payments. 


However, as it is expected 
that the money market will con- 
tinue to be tight for a consider- 
able period of time, there will 
necessarily be a time when the 
limit is reached where enter- 
prisers can no longer raise 
necessary funds or delay pay- 
ments. 

It will be then that the tight- 
money « situation will assume 
more serious proportions and 


ment investments will be car- 
ried out. 

Observers predict that such a 
point will be reached in Novem- 
ber and in Jater months. 

The effect of the tight-money 
policy was first felt in the cir- 
culation department, causing a 
sharp fall on wholesale prices. 
The subsequent rise of the 
wholesale price index is inter- 
preted as a result of inventory 
adjustment in the circulation 
department. As against this, 
the inventory of finished goods 
int’ the hands of manufacturers 
tended to increase, 

We can say that the process 
of economic readjustment has 
come to an end when the stage 
is reached where the mining and 
manufacturing production is re- 
duced to readjust inventory in 
the production department. 

The textile, iron-steel, and 
automobile industries have start- 
ed production readjustment 
through mill operation curtail- 
ment, slashing of production 
plans, switchover from the 
three-shift to the two-shift sys- 
tem, 

It is expected that these 
measures will serve to push the 
process of economic readjust- 
ment, causing the wholesale 
prices to fall still further. 

In this connection, it is im- 
portant to note that consumer 
prices are not on the decline 
in spite of the dip in wholesale 
prices. This may be explained 
by the fact that an increase in 


activity. 


consumer income and spending 
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The amount of nongovern- 
mental orders for machinery, 
which showed a downward ten- 
dency in June, again shot up in 
the following month. 


As for construction works, 
the area of newly started con- 
struction works other than 
housing projects began to de- 
cline already in June. 


All this shows that a series of 
tight-money measures, including 
a 15 per cent cutback in Govern- 
ment investments - and loans, 
was effective in that these 


follows a business boom. 

Consumer spending still con- 
tinues to be active, which is 
maintaining the present high 
level of consumer prices and 
bolstermg wholesale prices 
against a further dip. 


After all, it is not expected 
that wholesale prices will sag by 
any measurable degree, as a 
Slash in the foreign ‘currency 
budget will have the effect of 
firming up prices. 

On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of whether or not the read- 


measures served as a curb on. 
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that a drastic cutback in equip- | 
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ECONOMY UNDER ADJUSTMENT 


up depends largely on the 


future ‘attitude of the Bank of} 


Japan to the tight-money policy 
and the scale of the next fiscal 
year’s budget. 

Fhe Bank of Japan, with 
advances totaling ¥570,000 mil- 
lion, is certain to recover 
advances as soon as the money 
market is slackened, In view 
of this, too, it is unlikely that 
the tight-money conditions will 
be eased measurably in the near 
future. 

It is expected that a natural 
increase in tax revenues will 
total about ¥100,000 million in 
the next fiscal year. 


The Cabinet has decided to 
reserve the amount as a fund 
to regulate business activity. 
Although it is still questionable 
whether it is possible to reserve 
such a large amount of funds in 
the next year’s budget, yet the 
Government will do its best to 
eompile a black figure budget, 
as it is clear that should the 
budget scale be expanded, 
Japan’s international payments 
position will again deteriorate. 

From what we have seen 
above, Wwe can say that the 
period of economic readjustment 
will continue until the end of 
this fiscal year in March next 
year. 


It appears the Government 
prospect that the readjustment 
process will end in March next 
year, is not wide off the mark. 

Then, the next question is: 
When will the Japanese econo- 
my again be on the upsurge? 
This depends solely on the 
question of whether it is possi- 
ble for Japan to expand exports 
in the future. | 

While there is a fair possibili- 
ty that this fiscal year’s export 
target of $2,820 million will be 
attained, the target of $3,150 
million set for the next fiscal 
year poses a question. 

Opinions diverge as to this 
question, Some economic ob- 
servers hold that it will not be 
so difficult to fulfill the target 
so long as the Japanese economy 
is in a state of deflation. As 
against this, others warn that 
no optimistic prospect is war- 
ranted at this time when the 
world economy as a whole is 
in the process of readjustment. 

Thgse observers point out the 
following as reasons for their 
pessimistic outlook for Japan’s 
future export performance, 

In the first place, they lay 
stress on the fact that all the 
countries of the world except- 
ing West Germany, the United 
States, and Venezuela, are now 
deficit countries as regards 
their international payments ac- 
counts. 

The acute shortage of foreign 
currency in these countries 
will compel them te curtail im- 
ports and readjust their cur- 
rency values. This situation is 
certainly not a factor favorable 
for export expansion. 

In the second place they note 
that inflationary tendencies are 
already in evidence in many 
countries of the world, including 
the United States. 


Inflationary tendencies will 
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check the expansion of world 
trade. 

Further, differentials in cur- 
rency values are widening, and 
uncertainty as to the future of 
exchange rates of various coun- 
tries work as a curb on the ex- 
pansion of overseas trade. 

The deadlocked state of de- 
velopment programs in South- 
east Asian countries will balk 
Japan’s efforts to expand ex- 
ports in this area, while there 
are moves in: the United States 
to arrest the influx of Japanese 
goods by taking measures to re- 
strict imports from Japan. 

This question is already pos- 
ing a very serious question of 
voluntarily regulating exports 
to the United States. 

On the other side, no meas- 
urable increase in trade with 
Communist China is expected in 
the near future, 

These are the grounds on 
which these observers base their 
pessimistic outlook for Japan’s 
future trade expansion. 


The Japanese economy is 
such that its expansion is im- 
possible without active export 
trade. This is the reason why 
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Product of the U.S.A, 


the Liberal-Democratic Party 
placed emphasis on the expan- 
sion of exports in its new 
economic policy and why 
Japan’s new foreign policy is 
based on the so-called “economic 
diplomacy.” 

The Government plans to 
vigorously push an integrated 
policy for expanding exports, 
aimed at opening up new over- 
seas markets, reducing prices, 
and improving productivity. 


If this integrated policy is 
carried out successfully, it 
would not be so difficult for 
Japan to achieve a 20 per cent 
increase in export in the next 
fiscal year. 


Next year’s national budget 
will be a balanced, black figure 
budget. But, it is possible that 
a supplementary budget may 
be compiled with revenue sur- 
pluses in the latter part of the 
vear. 


Further, if exports expand to 
-Improve the trade balance, 
withdrawals of funds from the 
money market will cease to ex- 
ceed Government payments, re- 
laxing the tight-money condi- 
tions, 


Viewed in this way, it ap- 
pears to be possible for the 
Japanese economy to regain a 
certain degree of stability in 
April or May next year. 


The future of the Japanese 
economy, with certain reserva- 
tions, is bright. 


Big Kimono Show 


Slated for Today 


A unique kimono fashion 
show representing the different 
types of kimono that are worn 
on special occasions through 
the four seasons will be given 
today at the Mitsukoshi Theater 
on the sixth floor of the Mitsu- 
koshi Department Store in 
Nihombashi; Tokyo. 


The program, to last from 3 
to 4 p.m., will feature party 
Kimono for New Year celebra- 
tions, the Doll’s Festival of 
March 3 and the 7-5-3 Festival 
of Nov. 18 as well as Kimono 
for flower-viewing, cooling off in 
the summertime, and moon- 
viewing in autumn. 


Climax of the show be 2 
demonstration of how a Japa- 
nese bride is dressed up for her 
big day. 

The costly, eye-feasting ki- 
mono will be modeled by cele- 
brated screen stars and fore- 
most models, 


Japanese dances by Junko 
Ozawa and members of the 
Tachibana and Hanayagi Schools 
will be performed between the 
scenes. 

Yoko Tsukiji will > ‘sing jazz 
songs as an addéd attraction. 
Music will be provided by the 
Mitsukoshi Orchestra under the 
direction of Toru Iwao. 
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Continued From Page 12 


Junior Chamber become a cohe- 
. sive group in Europe. He has 
had some very able assistance 
from staunch Jaycees like Don 
Aylett and Yvon Cho‘ard. The 
formation of the European 
Council into:-a Region was in 
the making for several years 
and it is now a reality. 

Gains have been made in 
Sweden with four chapters; Fin- 
land with two chapters; Norway 
with one chapter; Ireland with 
three chapters, and Germany 
with 80 chapters. Where Junior 
Chambers in Europe have taken 
the initiative they have been 
duly recognized by business and 
government as an integral part 
of the community and greece: 
activities. 


While the emphasis in Europe 
is on commercial and industrial 
subjects there is a great deal of 
activity in the civic improve- 
ment field. The majority of the 
European Jaycee groups are 
very well organized but I feel 
that emphasis should be placed 
on the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Associations to the local 
chapters. 


North America 


James Kelly, JCI Vice Presi- 
dent from Moncton, N.B., Cana- 
da, has maintained a liberal 
yisitation schedule in addition 
to a steady flow of correspon- 
dence. The Canadian and 
United States Junior Chambers, 
as multiple chapter associations, 
and the Bermuda Junior Cham- 
ber as a single chapter associa- 
tion are well organized. 


The Canadian and the US. 
Jaycees have functioring Na- 
tional Offices employing from 
five to 52 employes respectively. 
Their entire operation is geared 
to service the local chapter. 
They furnish all the material 
necessary to keep a cnrapter ac- 
tive: the ideas, the organization, 
press releases and some finan- 
cial support for sponsored pro- 
jects. 


In addition, both organiza- 
tions require their National Vice 
Presidents to make local visit- 
ations and to administer to as- 
signed regions. The National 
organizations of both have had 
requests from Jaycees around 
the world for pamphlets and 
digests of activities. These re- 
quests have been filled willing- 
lv. by both groups. I take this 
opportunity to thank the Jay- 
cees of North America for their 
effort in this regard. e 


The activities of the Junior 
Chambers cover a varied field of 
community service programs to 
commercial and industrial man- 
agement training programms. 
There are also many nationally- 
sponsored programs that attract 
up to 80 per cent participation. 

‘The U.S. Jaycees have a mem- 
bership of approximately 200,- 
000 members. The Bermuda 
Jaycees are firmly entrenched 
in the community and hold the 
respect of Government and civic 
leaders alike because of the com- 
munity development programs. 


Northern Latin America 


The Vice President of this re- 
gion had a distinct advantage 
athis year. First of all, he travel- 
ed to the Congress in Welling- 
ton in the company of several 
seasoned Jaycees. Secondly, he 
participated in the Congress; 
and thirdly he visited other Jay- 
cee chapters on his return trip 
from the Congress, 

Dr. Angel Vargas has done a 
very effective job in Northern 
Latin America this year. There 
has been a noticeable growth in 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala and Honduras. The latter 
has adde=@. five chapters this 
year. There is a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the region due in 
part to the additional material 
available at the Secretariat in 
the Spanish language and the 
activities of the Vice President. 

Dr. Vargas in all his dealings 
with the region has been frank 
in his criticism, where he found 
neglectful leadership and quick 
to compliment the individuals 
and organization when merited. 
There is still much to be desired 
in this region in the way of na- 
tional organization 


Brazil, 


the National leadership has notf 
been able to effectively keep 
pace with it. 

Oceania 


While Vice President Ralph 
Smith of New Zealand, because 
of personal commitments has 
not been able to devote the 
amount of time he would have 
liked to, nevertheless he has 
maintained an active and stimu- 
lating correspondence in his re- 
gion, In Australia he has had 
the very capable assistance of 
George Gombos promoting JCL. 

During my visit to Australia I 
challenged the Australian Jay- 
cees to be the first multiple 
Chapter national organization to 
be completely 100 per cent JCI 
in the Individual membership 
program. Of their 103 local 
chapters they have enlisted all 
but one chapter. 

Besides George Gombos, credit 
must also go to National Presi- 
dent Slim Sommerville who is 
fully qualified on the subject of 
International Relations through 
JCI. 

Progress in the 100 per cent 
Individual membership program 
has been achieved in New Zea- 
land, due to great measure to 
the efforts of Ralph Smith, 
Maurice Sexton and Bryant 
Steele, the National President, 

Fiji has an established chap- 
ter fully constituted and func- 
tioning. 

The Union of South Africa 
now has a functioning organiza- 
tion that has been in close cor- 
respondence with the Secre- 
tariat and the Vice Pr esident for 
Oceania. 

The area is indeed very prom- 
ising for Junior Chamber and 
for this reason I shall follow 
the lead of two of my predeces- 
sors and visit the area following 
the congress. The spadework 
has been done by those who 
have visited the area. Now we 
capitalize on the good . work 
thus far accomplished. Over 
the years, Oceania and the na- 
tional organizations therein 
have provided leadership, serv- 
ice and planned programs to 
keep their members, The divi- 
sion of Africa into Regions 
should now be considered: 


South America \ 

In the past year Junior Cham- 
ber International has made great 
strides in this region and much 
of the credit must go to the 
persevering vice president from 
Renato Libanio. The 
next best thing to that of being 
on the scene of the Junior Cham- 
ber in South America is to re- 
ceive a report of the visit of the 
vice president, Renato Libanio 
analyzed each local situation and 
wrote the most comprehensive 
report.ever submitted by a vice 
president. 
Of the eight countries I visited 
in South America I found excel- 
lent extension programs in Ar- 
gentina (from 9 to 15 local chap- 
ters), in Brazil (from 6 to 10), 
in Chile (from one to 3), in Peru 
(from 7 to 19), in Colombia 
(from one to 3). 

Because of the progress made 


-ithis year in this region I shall 


suggest that the incoming presi- 
dent devote at least three 
months in South America and 
one month in Northern Latin 
America. 

It is absolutely essential that 
proper functioning national or- 
ganizations be established in the 
region. If the International 
President visits this region 
properly armed he can work 
with the power that be to estab- 
lish national organizations. We 
must also recognize the fact 
that a command of the Spanish 
language is an asset in this re- 
gard, 

National officers must be en- 
couraged to make local visita- 
tions for the purpose of lending 
assistance to local chapters. At 
the present time efforts are 
made to form chapters, but 
when formed, little or no effort 
is made to service them proper- 
ly.. In my opinion South Amer- 
ica should be the area for con- 
centration during the year 1958. 

Regional Conferences 


; 


I have attended all of the JCI 


structure. Regional Conferences this year. 


The growth has been such that They play a valuable and neces- 
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role in our international 
oceeution but [ fear that we are 
not making maximum use of 
them, 

The Secretary General should 
be instructed to play a more im- 
portant role in Régional Confer- 
ences. The experience of the 
Secretariat in planning ‘such 
meetings and preparing work 
programs should be available on 
a larger scale than present for 
the organizing committees of 
regional Junior Chamber Inter- 
national meetings. This is not 
done now because in most cases 
the organizing committees have 
had little experience in arrang- 
ing for international meetings. 


‘It is my recommendation, 
therefore, that the Secretary 
General be instructed to prepare 
a document similar to that of the 
written agreement between Jun- 
ior Chamber International and 
the host city of a World Con- 
gress, for host cities of JCI Re- 
gional Conferences, 

Too, unlike our present and 
past procedure, we must call the 
attention of all concerned to the 
relative By-Law and _ Policy 
provisions of our statutes with 
regard to the selection of loca- 
tion, date and agenda. 


I. recommend also that the 
Constitution and Admissions 
Commission study the Regional 
statutes and the JCI Constitution 
and By-Laws to ascertain that 
regional arrangements are not 
in conflict with those of Junior 
Chamber International. 


Administration 


After my first meeting with 
the staff at Miami Beach it was 
decided that for the purpose of 
continuity, routine administra- 
tion would continue in the hands 
of the Secretary General. How- 
eyer all Presidential decisions 
would be made by the President. 


At my office in San Pedro, 
California, my secretary, who has 
been handling Jaycee work for 
four years, was given the add- 
ed task of handling all incoming 
Presidential correspondence. 
After my first extended tour I 
returned home to find that she 
was too burdened with answer- 
ing my mail. I instructed her 
to reply to the correspondence 
by advising the writer to con- 
tact the secretary general. 


It is my recommendation 
that the 1958 Directory ciearly 
state that all mail for the Pres- 
ident be directed to the World 
Secretariat in Miami Beach. 
The Secretariat is -in contact 
with the President even duying 
his visitations. 


World Headquarters 

We have been located in 
Miami Beach, Florida for near- 
ly three years. it has been our 
experience that the Miami 
Beach Jaycees have been very 
cooperative not only in provid- 
ing services for the headquar- 
ters but also in entertaining 
Jaycees. 

The mayor and the city of 
Miami Beach have been extre- 
mely kind and helpful. When 
it became time to remodel the 
interior of our building to 
handle the increased amount of 
business, they took care of this 
work without hesitation. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that 
we would have a difficult time 
trying to match the fihe facili- 
ties now being used in Miami 
Beach. 

However, we now find that 
our two top executives are 
handicapped in that they have 


little opportunity to make con- 


tact with international business, 


‘mats serving in the United 
States and the United Nations. 
All of these are elements that 
could be used by JCI to advan- 
tage. 

The labor market in Miami 
Beach is extremely poor due to 
the fact that it is a resort area. 
It is difficult to find bilingual 
secretaries. If found, they are 
generally transients. It is my 
firm belief that the World 
Headquarters for Junior Cham- 
ber International must be locat- 
ed in a city where the Secretary 
General and his Assistant and 
Editor of JCI WORLD have 
easy access to established con- 
tacts that are beneficial to JCL 


Reports 

Due to the extensive visita- 
tion program, I have not been 
able to issue monthly reports 
but I have reported my activi- 
ties in seven issues of “A Mes- 
sage to the Jaycee who is ‘Going 
Places’ in 1957.” Using this me- 
dium I have tried to keep the 
member nations abreast of what 
the movement has been exper!- 
encing in the various regions I 
visited, 

From the reports received I 
am satisfied that the informal 
bulletin was well received and 
that it served as an informative 
piece. During my travels I 
have kept the Secretariat in- 
formed of progress in the re- 
gions and at the same time have 
made requests from the Secre- 
tariat for specific materials for 
individuals and organizations 
visited. A more detailed report 
will be presented to the incom- 
ing Executive Committee, 


Commissions: 


Exercising the prerogative of 
the chief executive officer of the 
organization I delegated com- 
plete authority and responsibili- 
ty for the Commission program 
to a man who is more familiar 
with Commission operation than 
any other Jaycee 1 know. Vice 
President Francis Chen of Hong- 
kong is dedicated to the prin- 
ciples and concepts of JCI. On 
the basis, of his dedication and 
outstanding ability, I gave him 
full rein. 

Following the election in Wel- 
lington I conferred with Vice 
President Francis and _ told 
him exactly what I expected of 
the Commissions and the Chair- 
men. I met with Francis again 
following. the Asian’ Regional 
Conference, reviewed the work 
of the first quarter and discuss- 
ed Congress (Tokyo) plans. 

Francis has reported regular- 
ly, has maintained an active liai- 
son with 76 per cent of the or- 
ganizations affiliated with JCI, 
He has counseled his Chairmen 
well and encouraged them to 
attend the Congress. From all 
indications there will only be 
one absentee amongst the com- 
mission chairmen, 

Where commission informa- 
tion has filtered down to the 
local level of Junior Chamber 
it has had a tremendous impact. 
It has broadened the scope of 
the local organization and has 
created new interest amongst a 
broader membership. It is my 


of an international organization 
is the committee or commission 
System which screens and 
develops . projects that are 
passed on to the local organiza- 
tions. 


We must redouble our efforts 
to develop projects. directed 
toward community improve- 
ment, projects designed to build 
good citizenship, projects direct- 
ed toward promoting better 
business, projects designed to 
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firm belief that the backbone | 


} individual in management, proj- 


ects in the humanities, 

The burden of responsibility 
now falls on the national 
leaders to implement the work 
of International Commissions 
by permitting the local or- 
ganizations to make the final 
decision as to the projects they 
would like to pursue. After all, 
the local need is best known by 
the members that make up the 
local organization. 

The project kits promoted oy 
the Commissions and published 
at the World Headquarters are 
most effective and should be 
continued, | strongly recom- 
mend that all commission -cir- 
culars be produced and dis 
patched from the Secretariat, 
that a deadline for submission 
of circulars be set and that an 
effort be made in the process 
to conserve on postage, 

Regardless of the merit of 
the program it is useless unless 
acted upon. Programs thrive 
and develop into fruition only 
through action, They die un- 
der procrastination, inertia and 
inactivity. A practical pro- 
gram requires a working part- 
nership. Programs are produc- 
tive only if and when they are 
put into action. If our commis- 
Sions are to be completely suc- 
cessful the partnership be- 
tween local, national and inter- 
national must be working part- 
nership. 


Senators 


Under the enthusiastic and 
discerning hand of Past Presi- 
dent A. de Oliveira Sales the 
Senate this year not only prod- 
uced a suitable pamphiet but 
from all indications will also 
produce sufficient senators to 
meet the item budgeted. 


While I believe that senator 
groups should be organized I 
am dead set against any such 
group usurping the initiative 
or meddling in. active Jaycee 
affairs, unless they are active 
Jaycees themselves, except 
when they are called on to 
assist, 

In my travels I have had the 
good fortune to meet with 
senators at both formal and in- 
formal sessions. I have found 
them to be made of the same 
stock as the active Jaycee, in- 
terested in the progress of 
Junior Chamber and Junior 
Chamber International. 

1 would be remiss. while 
talking of senators if I did not 
mention the ‘tremendous task 
undertaken by one- senator. 
The chap is well known to 
many, he was one of the found- 
ers of the movement in 1915 
and has maintained an active 
interest in young men and 
Junior Chamber ever since. 

I speak of Andy Mungenast 
of St. Louis, Missouri, USA. 
Andy has signed up 54 Senators, 
men who are prominent in the 
business and professional world 


who worked with Andy in’ 


Junior Chamber during the 
formative days, 

I would recommend a con- 
tinuation of the policy for 
enlisting senators, and- would 
caution local and _ national 
organizations from making the 
enlistment policy any more 
stringent, 


Extension 


It was my personal policy 
from the very start of the 
year not to push JCI extension, 
but rather to concentrate on 
internal extension and member- 
ship procurement, I have en- 
couraged the Extension and 
Membership Commission to 
take a mediocre approach to 
extension into new countries. 


l have felt, and still maintain 
the point of view, that the con- 
centration for the next two or 
three years should be on con- 
solidation of the gains we have 
made the past four years. We 
should exert our every effort to 
enlarge our membership and 
inaugurate more chapters with- 
in each country. The strengtn 
of JCI does not lie in the num- 
ber of countries affiliated but 
rather tn the strength of each 
affiliated country. 


Publications 


JCI WORLD is now printed 
in the three official languages 
of JCI; French, Spanish and 
English. The French edition is 
printed in Paris, the Spanish 
edition is printed in Miami 
Beach and the English editions 
are printed in Wellifgton and 
Miami Beach. 


Since October 1956 the circu- 
lation of JCI WORLD has in- 
creased from 25,000 copies to 
55,000 copies. Executive Assis- 
tant Yvon Ghotard has been in- 
strumental in arranging for the 
French edition including the 
handiing of translating from 
Lnglish to French. 

With regard to other publica- 
tions the Secretariat has handl- 
ed this service very effectively. 
Where funds were short they 
used the printing facilities avail 
able at the World Headquarters 
otherwise they used the services 
of a local printer. 


I must interpose here to say 
that JCI WORLD has by na 
means attained full maturity. 
However its future should be as 
much better than the present 
as the present is better than 
the past. The improvement 
will come slowly as Executive 
and the Editor together grasp 
the essentials of their task. We 
have been guilty of glossing 
over or sidestepping the issues 
that have the greatest signifi- 
cance, We must continually 
strive to humanize; answer 
complaints and dispel rumors. 

JCI WORLD is not produced 
in an ivory tower. The editor 
of JCI WORLD is anxious to 
make the publication more James 
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fable and therefore more desira-| 
ble. The responsibility lies di- 
rectly with the executive to sur- 
vey their assigned regions to 
encourage submission of pro 
‘eet activity or short stories on 
Jc leadership achievements. 


In my opinion the job of our 
editor is to maximize under- 
standing, project activity, agree- 
ment and cooperation amongst 
Junior Chambers, and, as far as 
possible to engender a spirit of 
discussion on the basis of 
will whenever inevitable dis- 
igreements do arise. 


We should also consider es- 
tablishing a JCL WORLD De- 
partment in an effort to divorce 
the publication from the norma) 
headquarters operation, how. 
ever, still under the guidance of 
the Secretary General as it is 
today. 

In the past we have used our 
Executive Assistants (Yvon 
Chotard and Alberto Philippe) 
to transiate from English to 
French and Spanish respective- 
ly. Because of the fact that we 
are making more materials 
available in French and Spanish 
now than ever before | strongly 
reco.amend ‘that we use the 
translators available at the Unit 
ed Nations and that an item be 
budgeted to allow for this pro- 
cedure. 


There is a need for an illus- 
trative orientation pamphlet, 
aimed at the new members cov- 
ering local, state, national and 
international organizations. All 
publications are translated into 
the three official panguages of 
SCL 
United Nations 


Following the dictates of the 
Wellington Congress we have 
appointed Key Jaycees through- 
out the world whom we call on 
from time to time to represent 
JCi at United Nations meetings. 
This procedure has worked, out 
quite satisfactorily. 


In New York our representa- 
tive to the Chief, Nongovern- 
mental Organizations of the U.N. 
is John Gates, a Jaycee in New 
York City. John arranged some 
very valuable appointments for 
me during my brief stop-overs 
in New York. In essence John 
Gates represents JCI at the U.N, 


In addition we have George 
Pagonis, a Past National Vice 
President of the U.S. Jaycees 
who serves as our representa- 
tive to UNICEF, 


Midyear, Robert Goldberg, 
Vice President for Europe, at- 
tended a meeting of Nongov- 
ernmental Organizations which 
is held every two years in 
Geneva. We have also had rep- 
resentation at other meetings 
elsewhere in the world. 

At the convention of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Naples, Italy, we 
were represented by the chair- 
man of our Economic Affairs 
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; 


Commission, Bernard Esterez 
of Paris, France. We have also 
maintained close liaison with 


Lions International and the 
Rotary International. 
Finances 


JCI is in a stronger financial 
position today than ever before 
in its history. This is due in 
the main to the 100 per cent 
Individual 


income program we are able to 


"| budget additional monies for the 


vice presidents (based on their 
making local visitations), addi- 
tional funds for programing, 
and finally we shall make funds 
available to bring commission 
chairmen to the congress. With 


| this increase of income we can 


now establish a building reserve 
fund. 

Regarding the $25,000 now 
sitting in institutions earning a 
low interest rate, it is my 


be invested in mutual funds 
elected by committee of Jay- 
cees in the investment business, 
to include our accountant, the 
secretary general and  presi- 
dent. This matter should be 
discussed by the Finance Com 
mission when it meets at ‘the 
Congress. 
The Presidency 


It is difficult for many to im- 


agine the scope of'a world or- 


ganization particularly when 
that world organization encom- 
passes 89 countries. The presi- 
dent cannot 
divide his interest. During. his 
term of office he must devote 


He must maintain close liaison 
with national and local organ- 
izations alike. 
personal contact with as many 
chapters and Jaycee leaders as 
possible. It is a known fact that 
Junior Chamber can best’ be 


served through personal contact | 


of its Executive Officers. 


Properiy administered and 
planned there are sufficient 
funds budgeted for the presi- 
dent to perform his oblir ition 


| without using his own funds. 


I cannot say~that all corpora- 
tions employing a Jaycee will 
permit him a year’s leavé of 
absence but I am fully cognizant 
of the fact that an ever in- 
creasing number of commercial 
and industrial houses are‘-en- 
couraging their employes’ to 
participate in the Junior Cham- 
ber. 

I have talked with national 
presidents who have stated ‘that 
their employers have given 


them all the time they need to’ 


perform the duties relevant to 
being national president. “ In 
addition, they are supported 
financially. Being president of 
the world’s third largest inter- 
national organization cannot be 
anything other than a full time 


job. 
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By NOBURO KAMINO 
Member of the Tokye Junior 
Chamber 


(This is one of the entries to the 
essay contest sponsored by the 
Japan Junior Chamber of Commerce 
last. year. The subject on which 
the theses were sought was: 
“Aspirations of Young Business- 
men,”) : 


“In the past postwar decade 
wWe,ithe Japanes. people have 
undergone many reforms and 
spiritual reorientations. Break- 
ing the fetters of old social con- 
ventions, we established funda- 
mental human rights and learn- 
ed many important freedoms. 


It- was emphasized repeatedly | 


that we should become responsi- 
ble citizens of each community 
tc which we belong and of the 
more comprehensive society in 
which we live instead of, as was 
the case in the past, merely be- 
ing loyal to one’s agsrare and the 
State. ! 

It is, however, indeed doubt- 
ful whether the Japanese peo- 
ple came to have their own ideas 
as well as stable spiritual values 
in which they could repose their’ 
faith during that period. Japan's 
material recovery from the 
utter ruins 12 years ago is 
truly impressive. 


But what about those sordid 
reports which. fill newspapers 
every day? I cannot but feel 
something has gone wrong with 
the Japanese people who were 
once renowned for their wisdom 
and self-denying devotion to the 
progress of their country. 


Occupation Complex 


Many social and __historical 
factors may account for. this 
_tragic change in the perform- 
ance and mentality of the Japa- 
nese people. I think we carried 
over and are .till suffering from 
the mental habit formed during 
the Occupation days.. The. Oc- 
cupation policy, immediately 
after the end of the war, was 
aimed at the complete destruc- 
tion of prewar Japan. 

The disintegrating force of 
the Occupation policy not only 
destroyed the political and eco- 
nomic structures but even our 
old cultural pattern and our 
pride in our own race itself. 
The emphasis was laid on ex- 
posing the ugly sides and point- 
ing out mistakes. Meanwhile, 
in this negatory process, we 
failed to form the spiritual 
bases on our own initiative for 
future construction, 

The spiritual. decadence and 
selfshumiliation are bound. to 
prevail among the race whose 
instifutions and traditions are 
negated by a. superior nation. 
Thus, it is feared, though we 
jearned of democracy and _ in- 
dependent attitude, Japan’s 
reality is that people are more 
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original designs of the Occupa 
tion. 

It seems to me that the habit 
of self-debasement spoils indl- 
viduals as well as our economic 
and political life. We, the 
younger generation of business- 
men in this country, must start 
with the task of spiritual recon- 
struction, 

When the habits of submis- 
sive adaptation and resignation 
are definitely formed, inde. 
pendent and critical spirit be- 
gins to wane. What conse- 
quences this tendency leads to? 
For one thing, this tendency 
means the breakdown of the 
link that binds individuals to 
society, 


Social Consciousness 
Since we are living together 
by helping one another among 
ourselves there must be a clear 
social consciousness that one 
owes so much to others in a 
mutually dependent society. 


Since we are living in such a 
world, there also must be a 
clear sense of the individual’s 
responsibility toward others and 
the welfare of the society as a 
whole, 


There must be an understand- 

ing that the opinion and ac- 
tion of a man is closely related 
to, or in effect, support the hap- 
piness of other individuals and 
that of society. 
Unfortunately, there is very 
little of this social conscious- 
ness on the part of individuals. 
“I don’t care about how others 
are faring, nor do I worry about 
such thing as the welfare of 
society.” This kind of irraspon- 
gible thinking is well illustrated 
by the extravagant spending of 
company’s money for private 
purposes or semiofficial — pur- 
poses by high-ranking company 
employes. 

This phenomenon testifies to 
the fact that they are not abie 
to draw a line between the 
sphere of private affairs and 
that of public, and that they do 
not feel any qualms of consci- 
ence in sacrificing the public in- 
terests for private pleasures. It 
is very pertinent to recall here 
that in thriving West Germany, 
every businessman despises 
those who seek pleasure at com- 
pany’s. expense as having lost 
their sense of self-respect. 


Discouraging Situation 

The situation we witness here 
today is indeed discouraging. 
For the lack of social respon- 
sibility on the part of individual 
citizens in this country means 
the absence of necessary spiri- 
tual foundation on which 
Japan's future depends. There 
is no social climate in Japan at 
present of the sort that fosters 
the passion and creative initia- 
tive for social action and, prog- 
ress. 

In the early years of Meiji) 


tion of this country just start- 
ed, civic leader Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa called upon the younger 
feneration to develop a_ spirit 
of self-reliance. He said “a 
country becomes a sovereign, 
independent nation when each 
individual citizen became §in- 
dependent himself,” We must 
bear this In mind as we face 
our own future, 

The independent spirit must 
be supported by the scientific 
mind, It requires both courage 
and wisdom to solve the diffi- 
cult problems facing us. In 
other words, deliberate  plan- 
ning is necessary as we tackle 
the difficult problems as well 
as the courage to do it. 

The four major bottlenecks to 
the Japanese economy common- 
ly agreed on are overpopula- 
tion, shortage of natural re- 
sources, and the problem of the 
market being considerably nar- 
rowed after the second world 
war. Many industrialists and 
businessmen of this country 
take pessimistic attitudes to- 
ward these problems regarding 
these obstacles as an absolute 
limit to the economic progress 
of this country. 

They are resigned. about 
these alleged absolute walls 
against Japan’s economic expan- 
sion and take them as though 
they were predetermined by 
God, I would like to demon- 
strate that they are looking only 
at one aspect of the whole pic- 
ture and there is a way to the 
solution, as I go over these four 
problems in turn, } 


Population Problem 


The overpopulatién is regard- 
ed by many specialists of the 
problem as the primary cause 
for the low living standard of 
this country. And ttis also 
served or was made to serve as 
an excuse for starting the ma- 
jor war by jingoistic militarists. 

The population density of the 
U.S. is 65 times less than that 
of Japan. In Japan, 232 .persons 
are crowded into one square 
kilometer, while on the same 
land area only 22 people are 
living in the U.S. According to 
the latest estimate by the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency, Japan’s 
population is expected to reach 


some 93 million by 1960 and a 


140 million level by the end of 
this century if the present rate 
of increase, 5.9. per cent, is to 
continue, 

The question is often asked, 
“How can we absorb the pres- 
sure to be exerted by the 
tremendous population in- 
crease?” Typical answers to this 
are “we cannot help it” or 
“there is nothing to do.” 

But I think relevant informa- 
tion as to the population density 
in West. Germany and other 
thickly-populated but prosper- 
ous nations in Western and 
Northern Europe tell us a quite 
different story, 


or less imbued with the sepa 
and mood quite contrary to the 


when the modern transforma- 


According to a year book on 


population statistics published 
by the United Nations in 1953, 
in West Germany 199 men live 
in one square kilometer, in 
England 208, in Belgium. 287 
in Belgium 287 and in the 
Netherlands 323. These small 
countries are just as much 
thickly populated as our coun- 
try, but still enjoying the 
world’s highest living standard, 
next only to the U.S. 


No Serious Threat 


On the other hand, statistics 
on mortality and birth gave the 
forecast of a decreasing rate of 
population growth in Japan. 
There is very little possibility 
that the last half of the present 
century will see as rapid a rate 
of population increase as in the 
first half, 

I do not think a big popula- 
tion will be a serious menace to 
the future of this country. A 
big population means an abund- 
ance in manpower and also a 
}domestic market with great 
potential purchasing power. 


The problem is not so much 
of overpopulation such as the 
fact that a large proportion of 
our population remains unem- 
ployed and unproductive, 


If every man is usefully em- 
ployed, there would be no prob- 
lem of overpopulation. The at- 
titude we shouki adopt at this 
time is to inquire why the em- 
ployment situation does not 
improve appreciably in pace 
with the current boom and ris- 
ing productivity. 

The prevalent pessimism as 
to the greatly reduced land 
territory of this country is 
equally unwarranted. The de- 
feat in the second world war 
deprived Japan of Korea, Tai- 
wan, Sakhalin and other major 
territorial interests overseas. 
We were confined to the small 
four islands of which only 14 
per cent is arable. If the total 
Japanese population were to 
depend-on agriculture for their 
livelihood, one Japanese man 
asa live on 0.2 acre of arable 
and, 


Technical Application 


It is true that we are suffer- 
ing from the narrow cultivated 
land in proportion to the 
population but this is no 
excuse for us to indulge in use- 
less despair and sit back in 
oriental resignation without 


velop this land, for advanced 
countries of the world such as 
Britain, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium are-no more blessed with 
natural resources than Japan. 


What is needed here is also 
the intensive application of sci- 
entific knowledge. Agricultural 
technologists point out the pos- 
sibility that we would be able 
to double the present area of 
arable land. There is also more 
room for soil improvement. We 


doing anything positive to de" 


‘could make. more use of veget-: 


able and fish resources that are 
abundant here. It is not en- 
tirely a remote possibility that 


some revolutionary improve- 
ment in nutrition will be 
achieved, 

Let us review our third prob- 


jem, namely, that of markets 
for Japanese industrial prod- 
ucts. The average income for 
a Japanese per year is about 
¥70,000, while per.capita in- 
come in the U.S. is ¥800,000 a 
year. Japanese farmers suffer 
from a still lower income level. 


For these reasons, it is alleg- 
ed that Japan’s only hope for 
economic development is the 
promotion of her exports. As a 

matter of fact, the Japanese 
economy Was pushed up to a 
considerably higher level by the 
export boom in recent years, 


The pressure of too much in- 
ventory stocks has considerably 
diminished, trends of prices are 
steadily on the up climb and 
production is increasing. The 
boom in the export industries 
is spreading to the rest of the 
Japanese economy. 


Trade Position 


It has been pointed out that 
our economy has reached a 
stage now where its production, 
prices and the business outlook 
as a whole are largely deter- 
mined by the ups and downs 
in the level of this country’s 
export, 

Japan has t, however, re- 
covered to the poaitlon it once 
occupied among the world’s 
leading economic powers. 
Japan's exports and imports in 
the year 1954 account for only 
1.7 per cent and 2.8 per cent 
respectively of the total volume 
of world export and import 
trade. In the prewar years, 
Japan’s exports shared 3.7 per 
cent of the total world export, 
while her imports accounted for 
2.9 per cent of the total world 
import. 

A factor attributable to the 
postwar contraction in Japan’s 
overseas business is the disrup- 
tion of trade with the Chinese 
mainland which is under the 
control of the Communist Pei- 
ping regime. Voices are heard 
everywhere in this country de- 
manding the reopening of over- 
all economic relations with 
Communist China. 


In the period between 1930 
and 1939, trade with China oc- 
cupied 21.6 per cent of the total 
export of this country, 12.4 per 
cent of the total import, . In 
1953, Japan did only a negli- 
gible trade with China exporting 
only 0.4 per cent of its total ex- 
port and purchasing only 1.2 
per cent of her total import 
from that country. - 

The resumption of trade with 
Red China will surely contri- 
bute to our export, but it is 


ducts will meet the severest 
kind of competition from the 
Soviet Union, East European 
countries, India and Burma, It 
is certain that Japan will not 
he able to enjoy the position 


that she did under its military 
occupation of the lafd, 


Southeast Asia 


Rather our efforts should be 


directed toward the Southeast 
Asian market. The young na- 
tions in this area are seeking 
full-fledged independence and 
pushing through a process of 
self-transformation into a mo- 
dern state. The primary road. 
block to Japan’s economic ex- 
pansion in this area is the still 
strong distrust in Japan among 
these young nations, 


We should pay the debt we 
owe them, and talk with the 
reoples of these countries frank- 
ly to pave the way for the es- 
tablishment of normal relations 
and of truly reciprocal economic 
ties. There does not exist at 
present a favorable social and 
political atmosphere necessary 
for Japan’s economic expansion 
in this new market. We must 
always remember that business 
is conducted on the basis of 
trust. 


The competition in the world 
market became more and more 
intensified as.the once single, 
all-embracing world market 
split up into two different eco- 
nomic and political systems. We 
are living in a‘ stage of world 
evolution when the countries 
of the world may not prosper 
without seeking the economic 
exchange with countries across 
the institutional or ideological 
barriers. 


“Peaceful coexistence” and 
such propositions as “business 
is one thing and_ politics 
another” are popular slogans 
among the businessmen of the 
world faced with this divided 
world market. 


Leaders’ Responsibility 

What we need now is the 
flexible and wise decision on the 
part of our national leaders. We 
should not resort to dumping 
methods in the world market. 
We cannot afford economic 
isolation. The policy of coex- 
istence and co-prosperity must 
be adopted if this country is not 
to lag behind in the world’s eco- 
nomic race. 


It is said that the develop- 
ment of Japan as a modern 
state was made possible at the 
tremendous. sacrifice of the 
rural population and low-wage 
factory workers. This made it 
possible to sell Japanese prod- 
ucts at cheap prices abroad, 
But the poverty at home was at 
the same time accountable for 
the narrow domestic market. 


What if the income of the 90 


more certain that Japanese pro- | 


million Japanese people 
pootene by the improvement in 
the over-all productivity, This is 
what the  newly-established 
Japanese productivity center 
seeks to achieve. | 

It is essential that those who 
are in charge of business man- 
agement conduct their business 
or industrial activity with due 
regard to the well-being of the 
national economy. The preval- 
eat pessimism about the eco- 
nomic difficulties offers no solu- 
tion. We must clearly under- 
stand that nearly every nation 
in the world is faced with the 
problems and difficulties of the 
Same nature and of the same 
proportion as ours. 

The Japanese economy is 
characterized by the strange co- 
existence of two different eco- 
nomic systems. A part of the 
Japanese economy is extremely 
advanced, equipped with ultra- 
modern machines and generat- 
ing high incomes, while the 
other sector is engaged in pro- 
duction not much different from 


that in the feudalistic, precapit- 
alism era, r 4 


Supply and Demand 


Seventy-eight per cent of the 
total working population of.this 
country are employed in small 
or medium sized industries, and 
are farmers, or employed at 
small shops. The low incomes 
of the farmers and those work- 
ers of nonindustrialized sectors 
are exerting depressing effects 
on the Japanese economy as a 
whole. No matter how superior 
the goods produced by the auto- 
mation system of great enter- 
prises are, these products are 
not absorbed in the domestic 
market. 


Under the present circum- 
Stances, it is impossible for 
modern productive methods to 
be adopted and raise the pre- 
ductivity in every field of the 
Japanese economy because suf- 
ficient consumption demand 
does not exist in Japan. 


Peoples living in the two dif 
ferent worlds have nothing in 
common. The farmers and res 
idents in big cities think dif. 
ferently. The employes of 
small town shops feel remote- 
ly alienated from their counter 
parts working at the factories 
of big enterprises. 


This is also trae with the 
relation between workers and 
the management. They lack 
that all important common as- 
piration for better life. The 
employes do not believe that 
the harder they work or the 
higher efficiency they achieve, 
the better they would be paid 
eventually. 


We must make away with 


lsuch thoughts if we are to build 


is]a modern prosperous nation out 


of Japan. 

The analysis of the problems 
of the Japanese economy we at- 
tempted so far clearly shows 
that the prosperity of our coun- 
try depends on whether the 
human resources we have, 
namely manpower, our tech- 
nical capability and our im- 
agination-are fully exploited or 
not. 


Human Resources 

We must always keep in 
mind the fact that human re- 
sources have supplied motive 
power for Japan’s spectacular 
development as a modern power 
since the Meiji era. It is also 
the full utilization of human 
resources that explains the 
secret of the development of 
the world’s advanced nations. 

The younger generation of 
businessmen in this country 
must take the lead in breaking 
the spiritual stagnation from 
which this nation has been suf- 
fering since the Occupation 
days. We are obviously fitted 
for this task, for, we are hope- 
ful about Japan’s future, we 
are courageous enough to break 
the old conventions to’ build 
our own happiness, we are 
capable of planning ahead, and 
we are willing to serve public 
interests. 

In order to achieve this, the 
first thing we must do is ta. 
meet often and talk together 
about our problems and aspira- 
tions. These discussions and 
get-togethers will kelp restore 
our confidence and help break 
our mental exclusiveness. : 


Scientific Studies 


Closely related with the first, 
is the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge. And, above all, we 
must take every possible meas- 
ure to promote scientific studies 
and training in this country. 
Social preference must be given 
to the training of the scientists, 
We, young businessmen, will 
hold study meetings to acquaint 
ourselves with the working and 
welfare of the national eco- 
nomy. It is necessary for uni- 
versity professors to cooperate 
with industrial leaders, 


| The conscious effort of every 
stratym of the erg people 
to raise productivity will play 
an important role in giving 
Japan a fully independent econ- 
omy. 


Lastly, we must participate 
actively in the political orienta- 
tion of this country, because as 
we pointed out earlier, the 
transformation of the Japanese 
economy is dependent largely 


on proper political decisions, 
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